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PREFACE. 


Tar four following letters were written in the city of Paris, under 
their respective dates, during the rule of the Commune. They are, 
consequently, the result of a personal experience; and I desire to say, 
in thus prefacing them, that their statements are likewise the result of 
careful inquiry and a conscientious desire to be right. 

I had previously studied, with intense interest, the various strug- 
gles, trials, pulsations and sacrifices of the People of Paris during the 
Franco-Prussian war, and I found it difficult, when, at the end, the city 
broke into revolt, to believe that a community which had arrived at the 
very acmé of civilization, and which had long led the world in the refin- 
ing arts, could be deserving of the unbounded condemnations, the loath- 
some slanders and the livid hatreds which were reeked upon them by the 
British and continental Press, I felt, in short, that a community which 
had cast their lives and fortunes and the safety of their wives and 
children, in the balance, against the appalling odds of the National 
Government and Rome, were animated by principles which must be 
worthy of respect. 

It was under the force of these convictions that I went to Paris 
while it was holding the monarchical Assembly of Versailles at bay, to 
examine its motives, and give it a fair hearing in America, at least, 

My experience and opinions are grouped in the ensuing pages; and 
with a firm reliance that time will justify my views, I now commit 
them to that unfailing ordeal which, ultimately, never fails to vindi- 


cate the truth, 


GEORGE WILKES. 


LETTER No. 1. 


Paris, September 4th, 1871. 
“То THE EDITOR оғ THE New York HERALD: 


I have not written you of late, because I was willing to allow a 
brief lapse of time to test the opinions І have expressed upon the 
momentous problems, social and political, which are now working 
themselves out in France. In these opinions, and especially in 
my defence of the Communists, I have for the most part stood 
alone; but already the progress of the truth is vindicating the accu- 
racy of my views, and bringing many supporters to my side. 

In my last, I traced the conspiracy which the monarchists of 
Europe, under the leadership of that crafty and accomplished 
Jesuit, Monsieur Thiers, had concocted to take France captive in 
the hour of her agony, and cast her at the feet of the Bourbons and 
the Church. The plot was cunningly conceived, and the oppor- 
tunity was such as had not been offered to Infallibility and Divine 
Right since both had been trodden in tne dust by the first French 
Revolution. 

To ordinary aspirants, the key of this opportunity would not 
have been discernible; but that sleepless schemer for universal 
power, the Church of Rome, undisturbed by the emotions which 
racked and distracted all other parties in the country, detected in 
the chaos which followed the surrender of Sedan, the unexpected 
chance for which it had so long and wearily been waiting. 

The Second Empire had never been its favorite. Distrusting 
from the first the adventurer who was its founder, it had taken a 
bond against his desertion by placing him under the influence of a 
Spanish wife; and even then it barely tolerated his throne, because 


forced to rely solely upon Ше meagre security of his pillow. His 
ruinand theconsequent flight of the bigoted woman who had long 
been the only real support of ‘‘Infallibility іп Western Europe» 
threatened to abandon the Church to the caprice of a new French 
democracy, and also to the mercy of what had recently become a 
still more dangerous apparition, the Internationale. 

It was an opportunity which called for bold and comprehensive 
action, and which promised to tax to the utmost all the genius and 
resources of the most powerful organization ever known to the world 
—to wit, the organized Industry of Religion, as compacted for sixteen 
centuries under the subtle institutions of the Roman Church. It 
is at this point of the French problem that we perceive M. Thiers 
emerging from its councils and entering upon the scene as a direct- 
ing figure. 

I have already related, under the caption of “Thiers and his 
Job,” the trip last winter of the little French philosopher, among 
the crowned heads of Europe, to organize, in their interest, as well 
as inthe interest of his clerical employers, a combined resistance 
to a threatened French republic and the Internationale. His pro- 
positions were of as muchinterest to Prussia as to any other power ; 
so, after he got through his work, we saw him permitted to reénter 
Paris through the German lines, and avail himself of full two 
months’ start in secretly manipulating France for that general elec- 
tion, which was the necessary preliminary to any treaty of peace. 
И was, consequently, not until all this sly work had been performed, 
and every Church candidate had made himself ready for the can- 
vass, that an election for a National Assembly was proclaimed. 

The people were, of course, taken unprepared. But one con- 
sideration animated every honest mind—and that was a settlement 
with the invader. Uncer the pressure of the public danger, the 
ordinary scrutiny of candidates, on account of mere political opin- 
ions, was voluntarily suspended by the people, and the trusting 
nation was gratified to find, in return for its generous confidenee, 
that as soon as the canvass was proclaimed, a host of candidates 
sprang forward, who were not only of the highest apparent respect- 
ability, but who had latterly been very loud in the expression 
of liberal ideas. This illusion was dissipated, however, as soon 





Т 


ав these candidates were returned. А brief examination of Ше 
jist exhibited the fact that nearly all of them were royalists, 
reactionists, and bigots; and it at once became manifest, as if 
by a flash of revelation, that the old enemy, the Church, had 
stolen a march upon the people, and that the republic had once 
more been betrayed. The citizens of Paris, foremost always in 
patriotism and in courage, were the first to take steps against 
the obvious treachery of the Assembly. As soon as the treaty 
with Prussia was signed, they asked for a resignation of the 
members, in order that the sense of the country might be taken 
upon the terms of the capitulation, through the ordeal of a new 
election. 

Under any form of constitutional government, this reasonable 
demand should have been acceded to; but it was flatly refused by 
Versailles, and the conclave, which had been the result of a con- 
Spiracy, naturally extended its existence by an act of usurpation. 
Afraid, however, to confront the resolute independence of the 
Parisians, the Assembly fled with the government to Versailles, 
and at once left no doubt of their intentions to subjugate the capi- 
tal, by appointing a mayor and other elective officers to rule 
over it in their name. It was then that Paris, left to rule itself, 
and understanding the situation better than any other portion of 
the world which has been so ready to condemn it, drew the sword 
in defence of*municipal liberty, and appealed to the nation to unite 
with itin arresting the surrender to royalty, which was so plainly 
meditated. The people of the provinces responded to this appeal, 
and sent deputations to M. Thiers to express their apprehension 
that his military measures to suppress the Parisian movement 
might prove fatal to the liberties of the whole country. His reply 
to these deputations in every case (as he subsequently admitted) 
was, that “по form of government was possible in France but that 
of a republic”; and the departments, thus deceitfully quieted, 
stood doubtfully aloof, and left the Commune single-handed to its 
fate. 

No sooner was this bloody triumph consummated than Ver- 
sailles threw off the mask. Thiers made a speech to the Assembly 
(which may be regarded in the light of a report to the crowned 
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heads of Europe and the royalistic deputies in the Chamber), in 
the course of which he apologized for the republican assurances 
he had been obliged to make to the departments, by saying that 
his notions of a republic were a constitutional monarchy on the 
English plan, and not on the plan of Washington. In this remark- 
able discourse he significantly added, that “the Republic was the 
fact of to-day, but Monarchy was to be the fact of to-morrow.” 
At this perfidious declaration cheers greeted him, not only from 
four-fifths of the Assembly, but from every part of Europe; while 
the people of the United States, still the unconscious vassals of 
the British mind, reéchoed the oft-repeated English slander, that 
the French people were not capable of self-government. 

The Church now seemed to be at the top of its good fortune. 
Everything had gone as it had contrived. From the extremest 
depths of French unbelief—an unbelief which had been steadily 
widening since 1793—it had apparently recovered its empire at а 
single bound, and stood undisputed master over a prone and help- 
less country, which, from a complication of bewildering calami- 
ties, had become a mere State of shreds and patches. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that, inflated with the estab- 
lishment of Infallibility at Rome, and intoxicated with its recent 
victory over republican liberty in Spain, the Church regarded its 
miraculous reascendancy in France, as a direct manifestation by 
Heaven that it should resume its vicegerency through6ut the world, 
over the affairs of men. It was in this arrogant spirit it entered 
Paris at the head of the army of Versailles, and gave directions 
for a massacre еп masse, mainly to punish it for being heretic. 
That was the terrible logic of the indiscriminate slaughter of both 
friend and foe—of not only women, but of little children—-during 
the ruthless stretch of five long days. That was the reason why, 
during that orgie of assassination, no amnesty was offered, no 
mercy ever shown; and also the reason why the sanctuary itself 
was permitted to be violated by the massacre of a throng of 
shrieking refugees at the altar of the Madeleine. No power but 
Rome would have dared to venture that; no authority but that of 
the Church would have abandoned the priestly hostages to their 
unhappy fate, as it did, by refusing to accept the exchange of the 
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Archbishop and any three others of them for Blanqui. Rome felt 
that the hostages, like the sanctuary, were its own, to do with as 
it pleased ; and it coldly consigned them to death and the doubtful 
solace of a place among the saints, rather than remit one murder 
from the ranks of the Commune. 

It is never a prolonged instinct of human nature to butcher 
the defenceless; and had the subjugation of the capital been left 
solely to the soldiers of Versailles, they would not have forgotten 
how bravely Paris had sustained for months the whole pressure of 
the Prussian siege, nor denied the honorable rights of a belligerent 
to a heroism which for two months more had withstood the entire 
military weight of France—a belligerency which had always re- 
spected the lives of its own captives, and which numbered more 
actual combatants in its cause than could be mustered under the 
banners of Switzerland or Denmark. But the religious bigot, of 
whatever faith, always prefers to move knee-deep in blood, and 
never relaxes the fury of his blows while there remains anything 
to kill. His inexorable hate does not stop even with the mortal 
death of his opponent, but he sinks his fangs into his very mem- 
ory, and distills into it the abundant poison of his defamation. 

I have now given you the true theory of the massacre which so 
thrilled the world. It was executed on an order, secretly issued, 
in cold blood, calling for 100,000 lives. The philosophy of the 
perpetration was, that infidelity needed an example; and, as I 
have said before, Paris was butchered for the crime of being here- 
tic. Even yet the Church is calling out for executions, and the 
only journals in France which will not bear of mercy to the 35,000 
political prisoners still untried, are those which are in evangelical 
employ. 

Assisted by this insight, the public will now begin to under- 


stand the strange spectacle which broke upon it after the fall of 


the Commune. 

Not only was the world surprised to hear a call made by the 
new Assembly for all branches of the old Bourbon line to return 
and seek the throne, but it was puzzled, to the last degree, at the 


outcry which came pouring in from every bishopric throughout the 


land, demanding that France, renovated and regenerated in the 
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faith, should draw the sword for the restoration of the Pope. A 
holy vertigo seemed to have seized upon the victors in this singular 
campaign. Nothing appeared too much for them to hope; and, 
drunk with the red steam which arose from every tenement in 
Paris, they rattled the old implements of torture, and actually 
threatened modern society with the reconstruction of the Inquisi- 
tion. This is no fancy sketch. Every reader of the journals of 
the day will recall to mind numerous facts to verify the picture, 
and few will forget the most singular incident of all, when that 
abandoned corruptor of the public morals, Dumas ils, who has 
lived by debauching the French mind for the last twenty years, 
came out to swell the common cry, by proclaiming that the coun- 
try merited its misfortunes for being feeble in virtue and deficient 
іп religious faith, This estimable teacher had evidently nominated 
himself as a worthy coadjutor in a restoration that was expected to 
unite the exaltation of a St. Louis with the virtue of a Pompa- 
dour. 

Encouraged by this strange state of affairs, and as much mis- 
led by it as the priests, the monarchists of Kurope set up an uni- 
versal shout of rejoicing over the apparently dead body of the 
Commune, and the various aspirants to the throne of France flew 
back to its shores, like birds of prey, to tear at the carcase of the 
sinking country. Among these claimants, M. Thiers most favored 
the Orleanists, but the priests promptly declared in favor of 
the Count de Chambord, the legitimate descendant of the elder 
Bourbon line. He had been nurtured in the bosom of the Church, 
—he had always accepted its mandates as superior to temporal au- 
thority, and had never ceased to avow that the rulership of France 
inured to Aim and his family, as a “divine right.” This was the 
very candidate for the priests. Under him (and them) the Church 
could be restored to the possessions Stripped from it in 1798, the 
scandal of popular elections might be made to cease, the Inquisition 
could perhaps in due time be effectively reconstituted, and all 
future heresy and unbelief put down with an iron hand. The 
only other national election which was to be allowed, was that 
which had now become necessary to fill the vacancies made, 
by the recent troubles in the ranks of ihe Assembly. After that, 
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the Parliament would remain sovereign until the accession of the 
Bourbon King, and then quietly sink back into a subservient council, 
subject to his will and pleasure. 

This was the programme that was to supplement the massacre 
of Paris; and so quietly was it received by France, that the Or- 
leans Princes made a bargain with the Count de Chambord, to the 
effect, that the royal heritage should pass from his childless loins, 
back into their equally-legitimate but more fertile branch. At this 
Surprising spectacle, the wiseacres of the world again shrieked out 
that France had once more sunk back, contented, into despotism ; 
and pointed to it as a conclusive proof that the French, as a people, 
were utterly unfit to be intrusted with self-government. Of course 
Americans, having the opinions of Englishmen to guide them, 
were the loudest of all in echoing this cry, and in reiterating that 
the French were too fickle for any institution but an empire. 

In the meantime the French people, who had been thought- 
fully looking on, quietly prepared themselves to show that the 
contrary was Ше case,—-that though hemmed in by monarchs and 
repeatedly betrayed by priests, they had, since 1798, given instance 
after instance (verified by myriads of lives), that since that date, 
at least, they had always been steady to Liberty, and fickle only to 
Oppression. And so, unless I entirely misunderstand them, will 
they remain. 

The tasks they had now before them were, to make their com- 
ment upon the action of the princes and the priests through the 
medium of the polls, and to prove their patriotism through the sub- 
scription of the sum necessary to enable the government to buy 
the invader from the soil. The immediate money needed for this 
latter purpose was the enormous amount of two milliards of francs. 
To obtain this sum, М. Thiers had ordered a loan to be laid before the 
capitalists of Europe, and he had invited subscriptions by assuring 
them that, though the Republic was the fact of to-day, “ Monarchy 
was to be the fact of to-morrow.” In this memorable speech he 
especially tickled the English, by declaring that Ais notion of a re- 
public was a constitutional monarchy like theirs. In the face of 
these declarations, however,—in the face, moreover, of all the plots 
and expectations of the princes and Ше priests,—the people of 
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France calmly came together on Ше 2d of July, and almost unani- 
mously declared for the republic, by returning republican dele- 
gates to all, or nearly all, the places voted Гог. And then, most 
wonderful of all, disdaining foreign aid, they put their hands into 
their private pockets, and staked their money upon the form of 
government they had declared for, by subscribing not only for the 
entire amount of the loan, but by subscribing it twice over. And 
yet we are told that a people capable of such a sublime act as this, 
a people susceptible of such an inspired and intellectual patriot- 
ism, are not equal to self-government! The truth is—as these 
facts and a thousand others show—the French people are fit only 
for a state of liberty, and are probably better adapted to an ad- 
уапсей form of a republic than any other people on this side of the 
Atlantic. They have no prejudices they are not willing to relin- 
quish; no religion which may not be subordinated to political in- 
dependence. The highest article of their faith is a profound love 
of country, and France alone is the divine head of their theology. 
It is true that, with all their passionate love of liberty, they have 
occasionally been willing to accept a master; but the explanation 
is, that the master has given them glory in exchange, to lavish at 
the shrine of their ideal, So jealous are they of this inspired con- 
ception, that they will not tolerate the title of King or Emperor of 
France, but only “of the French.” It is logical, therefore, that a 
people animated by such exalted aspirations should regard all fail- 
ures in the nation’s service as a sort of treason, and stand ready to 
put unsuccessful generals to death. No one who has any true 
knowledge of their character will expect them to continue to sub- 
mit to such feeble obscurities as now compose the majority of the 
Assembly, or to remain long content under the control of defeated 
military men, who have shown that they are incapable of de- 
fending the country. These are the reasons why I predicted that 
the election of the 2d of July would go against the government, 
and why, after that election was over, and the loan had been sub- 
scribed, I believed the republic would pull through. ‘That is my 
opinion still. 
The electoral verdict was a thunderstroke to the reactionists in 
power at Versailles, while the subscription showed a national self- 
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reliance that utterly confounded Europe. The kings and priests 
did not know what to make of the two results together; and before 
they had recovered from their stupefaction, the municipal elections 
of Paris, which took place three weeks after the national election, 
startled them still more. The first verdict showed that France 
was republican at heart, and the next demonstrated that all Paris 
was Communist. These two results penetrated even the dull minds 
of servility and superstition. The priests insisted with less clamor 
than before upon Papal intervention; and the Count de Chambord, 
who had been receiving the homage of the old noblesse, in a sort 
of court which he had set up at Chantilly, folded his little white 
flag and precipilately ran away, followed by the Princes of Or- 
leans. It is true the priests remained, but the contemptuous laugh 
with which the people saluted the flight of the Church candidate, 
betrayed to the padrés their precarious condition, and had the effect 
of distinctly lowering the Romish tone. Thiers also remained, but 
the little gentleman at once began to trim to the situation, and to 
indicate a desire to have his Provisional powers extended. The old 
monarchist, now that the kings had run away, was ready to be a 
liberal again, provided the republic should be reconstituted under 
his auspices, and he chosen as the keystone of the modern edifice. 
That the royalists and the priests, with whom M. Thiers has 
hitherto acted in concert, are not pleased with Monsieur Rodin’s 
new ambition, has been made manifest in many ways. They 
stoutly oppose the prolongation of his powers, and he has just been 
snubbed by the Pope, in the flat refusal of canonical investiture 
to the Abbé d’Istria, whom he had nominated to the bishopric of 
Ajaccio. Nevertheless, the little gentleman presses his fortunes 
by tampering with the committees, and frequently threatens to 
resign, unless everything is conceded to his will. By and by, when 
the proper time comes, the right man will unexpectedly arise, and 
ask him why he does not oblige the Assembly by doing as he 
threatens? This will be a question exceedingly difficult to answer 
by a man who, since the late elections, has no real supporters in 
any portion of the House. Like his government, he is entirely 
incidental and provisional. He has lost his influence with the 
royalists by endeavoring to prolong his powers, while the radicals 
2 
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press his perpetuation chiefly because it places him at their mercy оп 
a dissolution of the Chamber. Не, of course, with the usual folly 
of ambition, believes that once prolonged, he is fixed as the Chief 
of State for life; but everything points to the probability that he 
will not hold his present position fortwelve months. In fact, the 
popular vote for a republic, in face of his declarations for а mon- 
archy, and the return of Gambetta by two prominent constituen- 
cies, were distinct repudiations, not to be mistaken. 

And now that we have glanced at the composition of the Ver- 
sailles Government, with its treacherous politicians, its faded royal- 
ists, its beaten generals, its crafty monks, its gaudy voluptuaries, 
all crowding to the front, the masters of the hour, let us turn for a 
few moments to the Communists and their mysterious allies, the 
Internationale (who, together, are the opposing forces in this bit- 
terly contested struggle), and ascertain, if possible, what are their 
purposes and who they are. 


LETTER No. 2. 


ey а 


Paris, Sept. 10th. 


It is not popular to speak well of the Commune, or even to 
allude to the Internationale without an execration. Indeed, the 
worthy parties ranged against them at Versailles have pronounced 
all of the Commune to be thieves, atheists, adulterers, and assassins ; 
and the world, charmed with such disinterested and unimpeach- 
able authority, has cheerfully accepted the ‘‘miscreant ” theory as a 
sensible elucidation of the Paris problem. The law of the proverb, 
of “give а dog а bad name,” which merely implies a trick of imi- 
tation, has in this instance been largely overshot ; for not only has 
the unthinking crowd delivered its passing kick with usual readi- 
ness, but the most “ respectable ” classes, and especially the English 
clergy, have lost no opportunity to hound them, even from the 
pulpit. And with good reason; for the doctrines of the Commune 
and the Internationale threaten to interfere largely with the “Іп- 
dustry of Religion,” in its business form. They threaten, likewise, 
to overthrow the infamous land system of Great Britain; and not 
only that, but to burst and disrupt the entire aristocratic crust of 
Europe, so that those who make the earth smile with plenty, and 
cover it with pleasant dwellings, may have a due share of what 
their labor has created. 

And here let me pause to say, that in using the term Industry 
of Religion, I do not mean to speak with disrespect of the sweet 
and simple faith which Jesus of Nazareth taught mankind when 
he had nowhere to lay his head; but of that organized conspiracy 
of Church accumulation which has at times absorbed half the ров- 
sessions of the world, which constantly defames and misrepresents 
the beneficent character of God, and which earns its incomes and 
maintains its power by making women and children afraid to goto 
bed without a light. It is not the faith, but the political forms and 
practices of the Church, which those devout Catholics and Chris- 
tians, Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel, Dr. Dollinger, the Rev. Charles 
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Үоувеу, and others of like character unshrinkingly condemn; and 
it is time that all men who have courage and love liberty should 
come to theirsupport It may be thought in the United States, 
where there is no connection between Church and State, that I 
make an invidious distinction against the ambition of the Church 
of Rome; but it will be observed that, while the various shades of 
Protestantism—which are in effect the republicanism of Christian- 
ity—do not enter the field of politics in the United States at all, the 
Romish Church is constantly reaching after political advantages and 
making proselytes, who hold their party positions by ostentatiously 
attending Mass, by giving money subsidies to Catholic societies, and 
by rigidly refraining from the sinful practice of eating meat on Fri- 
days. These things are true,—and, in view of recent events in the 
City of New York, it is time they should be said. 

I have found it to be impossible, in attempting to explain 
the career and purposes of the Commune, to avoid censuring the 
priests, or to excuse myself from the task of unmasking the mon- 
archical accord of the Papal hierarchy and the English political 
High Church. ‘Together, they are, in fact, the banded enemy of 
liberalism; and it is as impossible to leave them out of the picture 
now before me, with any regard to truth, as it would be to ignore 
the British and the Black Brunswickers from the field of Waterloo. 
The Established Church in Europe, of every form of doctrine, even 
the Protestantism of Prussia, assimilates naturally with despotie 
power, and constitutes itself, іп а variety of ways (and largely by 
discouraging popular education), the vigilant protector of the 
royal status guo. TheChurchof Rome, particularly, having arrived 
at universal empire under the Popes, when all other forms of 
human organization were uncertain and distracted, became the 
first great model for all the subsequent selfish conservatisms of the 
world. Obeying this instinct, it has steadily opposed itself to all 
advancement in popular education (except where it can control), all 
development in science that threatens to expose its errors, and all 
progress in civil and religious Шегу which may enable man to 
deal more directly with his Maker, and set up an understanding 
with Heaven for himself. It matters not how much it may, 
in republican countries, appear to yield to the generous flow of 
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national and domestic liberty, the Church of Rome is at all times 
the subtle and deadly foe of liberal development ; and I need point 
to no stronger illustration of this fact than the present political con- 
dition of the City of New York. There, under its influence, the native 
population has sunk to the condition of a conquered race; there, 
the elective franchise and republican institutions are practically 
dead ; and there, public and private liberty, security of property, 
and justice in the courts, are subverted under the debauched and 
ruffian rule of an aristocracy of the gutter. 

Things were not much worse in France previous to the Revo- 
lution of 1793. That was the time when the old crust of European 
despotism, which had been laid over the world for ncarly sixteen 
centuries by the princes and the priests, broke into pieces, and the 
previously unseen apparition of the people swarmed through the 
crevices, and for the first time came to the front. That was the 
true date of the creation of the Commune, and of the inauguration 
of the fraternal spirit which, in these latter days, is known as the 
Internationale. 

The first act of the Revolution of 1793 was the construction of 
municipal liberty, as the preliminary and necessary globule to the 
organization of national liberty ; апа the present Internationale is 
simply the extension of the principle of national fraternity, to an 
unlimited brotherhood of all the world. It is organized chiefly in the 
interest of those who work, though it does not meditate the inva- 
sion of any of the honestly-acquired rights of those who don’t. The 
Commune, on the other hand, is purely a local compact, established 
to secure domestic liberty and a reasonable local independence: 
Previous to the Revolution of 1798, which may be regarded as the 
date of the new birth of mankind, so adroitly had society been 
organized by privilege and power, that everywhere the masses of 
mankind were mere swarms of laboring ants; while in France, as 
we аге told by М. Thiers in his capacity as an historian, eleven- 
twelfths of the entire substance of the people, or, in other words, 
of the annual product of the country, were absorbed jointly by the 
Church, the Nobles, and the Crown. The other twelfth was churl- 
ishly left to those who produced the whole. Here was a fine con- 
stitution of ‘society ” by Messrs. the Church, the Nobles, and Ше 


ож 
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Crown! But this was notall. Тһе laborer, who was allowed only 
one-twelfth of his earnings, received even less than one-twelfth of 
personal respect. He was subjected to numerous difficulties in the 
cultivation of the land. His crops were always liable to be tram- 
pled and galloped over when the three estates went out to hunt, 
He was in certain seasons forbidden to manure the earth, as that 
process was thought to impair the flavor of young partridges, 
When the lady of the manor was in childbed, all the peasantry 
near by were deprived of sleep and turned into the fields to beat 
the rushes, that the noise of the frogs might not bring the expected 
heir bad luck. When palaces were to be built, or the public roads 
to be repaired, the inhabitants were conscripted en masse, and 
worked like cattle under the yoke and whip. And lastly, it was 
provided by the law (made, be it borne in mind, when the Cuureh 
was at the zenith of its power), that before the blushing girl could 
go to the arms of the betrothed youth whose heart was in her 
bosom, the lord of the manor had the right of first taking her to 
his lustful bed. It was against this ignominious slavery and bitter 
degradation that the people of France revolted in 1793, and by 
their determined spirit let light and liberty in upon the world, 

It is said that they were guilty of very great excesses; that 
they confiscated the property of the nobles and of the clergy ; that 
they plundered the churches, killed the king, set up the guillotine, 
and even had so poor an opinion of the priests, who had been par- 
ties to their degradation, that they threw off their teaching alto- 
gether, and set up a religion of their own. Doubtless they com- 
mitted great excesses, for they had been greatly wronged, and 
were, for the most part, very ignorant ; nevertheless, we know they 
have been infamously lied about; for, even taking the reports of 
their detractors at the worst, we find that the whole of the public 
executions during the so-called “Reign of Terror,” throughout the 
entire of France, did not amountin number to one-sixth of the vic- 
tims who were recently butchered by the present Church govern- 
ment of Versailles in the “ Massacre of Paris.” Тһе executions of 
the Reign of Terror were, for Paris, only 2,800, and for all France 
together (not forgetting the much-trumpeted horrors of La Vendee 
and Noyades of the Loire), less than a total of five thousand ; while 
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he murders perpetrated in this capital between the 22d and the 
27th of May, 1871, on а merciless order, issued at the instance of 
ап exasperated priesthood, “to kill everything in heretic Paris that 
could be found alive,” were, according to the best accounts, not 
less than 40,000. This latter figure I obtain from a most respon- 
sible French source. The London Times has set the number down 
at 50,000, and its latest statement on this subject (which I have 
not seen contradicted) is, that the total number of citizens of Paris 
killed, wounded, and disposed of in this shuddering tragedy, was 
100,000. Thus the Reign of Terror--that monstor horror of his- 
tory, which has been an unceasing theme for the execrations of 
English literature, and the denunciations of all the pulpits of the 
world—sinks into comparative insignificance before the orthodox 
assassination of the Commune—a deed which, under the same 
joint patronage, is still eliciting the world’s applause. The secret 
of this falsehood is, that the dreaded spectre of democracy lies un- 
derneath the veil of the Commune, as it did in the drama of 1793; 
and such part of its cause as cannot be killed outright, is to be 
put to death by defamation, through sources which are commonly 
recognized by men as “most respectable.” Turning again to the 
Reign of Terror, by way of testing the accuracy of these so-called 
“respectable” authorities, we find everything distorted by history, 
in keeping with the monster falsehood which made the execution 
of 5,000 persons during that period, take the dimensions of a mil- 
lion. 

The aroused people were designated as a rabble of thieves, athe- 
ists, and assassins; the women of the time, who naturally flocked 
to the scenes of execution with the rest of the population, were de- 
picted as fiends and furies such as were begotten of no other land Е 
and every republican chief was distorted into some monstrous соп- 
tradiction of what he ought to be, or what he really was. Thus 
Danton, who died invoking the name of his beautiful and beloved 
wife, was characterized as an abandoned debauchee; Robespierre, 
who, though controlling the revenues of France, lived economically 
and died irreproachably poor, was represented as a flagrant plun- 
derer of the public moneys; while Marat was recklessly repre- 
sented as a creature of dctestable filthiness of person, who, as he 
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appeared upon the streets, with matted hair and savage eyes, looked 
rather like a wild beast issuing from his lair, than the rational 
philosopher it was his ambition to appear. Impartial history, 
subsequently written by more honest hands, has recorded, how- 
ever, that he was assassinated in his bath, by Charlotte Corday, 
where she had made sure to find him, because that refined indul- 
gence was his daily custom. And so the malignant story goes, al- 
ways treading so deeply in the mire of falsehood, that І am dis- 
posed to doubt whether the famous orgies to the Goddess of Rea- 
son, which have been made to figure so prominently as the special 
scandal of that period, were not the casual freak of a few aban- 
doned characters, who, upon some exceptional occasion, had got 
temporary possession of the Church of Notre Dame. I feel strongly 
justified in leaning to this view by the equal slander, just dissemi- 
nated by the royalist and Church journals of this city, against a 
republican fete which took place last week at Lyons. The main 
feature of that demonstration was a procession of school children, 
who went to a picnic, accompanied in large part by their teachers 
and their parents. It was charged in these journals that, among 
other indecencies of the occasion, the children were made drunk, 
and while in this swinish state were required to sing atheistic and 
obscene songs. Of course such a scene as this was a thing utterly 
impossible, and never could have been permitted, much less patron- 
ized, by parents and teachers in any age of the world; but it was 
not too gross a conception for the monkish mind against godless 
democrats; and though all Lyons refuted the calumny with a burst 
of indignation, almost attended with a rush to arms, the story will 
probably go down to posterity among illuminated chronicles, and 
be freshly published by most “respectable” authority, when the 
testimony of the fathers, mothers, and honest citizens of Lyons has 
evaporated from the current of events. In reading history, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the constant tendency to falsehood on 
the part of those who hate and fear the people, and whose every 
interest in life consists in making it appear that men are base by 
instinct, and unfit to be trusted with their own control. 

The City of Paris, as the main theatre of events during the 
great first revolution, profited most rapidly by the ripening effects 
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of liberty, and soon became the acknowledged, life-inspiring, cen- 
tral orb in the new planetary system of Communal democracy. 
While shaping the nation to the form of a republic, Paris organized 
herself into a self-depending council; and though obliged to as- 
sume a sort of leadership, from the very necessity of her position, 
she extended her municipal plan to all the cities of the country. 
In this way Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, Metz, and other places of 
corresponding rank, became the great centres of intelligence and 
action; and France, from that date, fell into the habit of looking to 
them for political direction. The struggles which Paris has since 
gone through to maintain this relative independence, and also to 
recover republican liberty from the repeated betrayals of monar- 
chical and monkish influences, are familiar to every reader of 
French history. The great thing to be regretted in this connection 
is, that Americans have not read what the English call “French 
fickleness” aright, or given a due credit to that noble spirit of 
unrest which never will be satisfied with anything short of the 
largest independence. 

Tbis was the temper in which Paris found itself when Thiers and 
his co-conspirators, after the treaty with victorious Prussia, medi- 
tated the still more inglorious surrender of the nation to the hands 
of a royalist Assembly and a Papal candidate. The whole state 
of affairs was the result of a Church plot, from the elections of 
February to the proposed disarming of the capital; and when the 
unmistakable signs were given, that it was the intention of the 
Assembly not only to degrade Paris from being any longer the 
seat of government, but to deprive it of its charter, there was 
nothing left for its citizens to do but fight. 

Every friend of France will recollect how heart-sickening was 
the news, just as that bleeding country was most in need of rest, 
that Paris, with what seemed to be a demoniac rage, had plunged 
the country into the fresh horrors of a civil war. The world was 
out of patience with what seemed to be a wanton and parricidal 
act, and readily adopted all the slanders which the monarchists 
made haste to spread against it. Thetruth is, however, it was the 
princes and the priests who, under the patronage of Thiers and his 
royalist Assembly, were creating civil war by commencing а revolt 
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against the republic, which was then the lawfully-established form 
of the French government, Paris, in the meantime, had no leisure 
to correct these calumnies. She knew them to be a part of the 
common war that is always levied by oppression, and the most she 
could do was to address herself to arms. Her patriotic citizens 
knew, as well as any other of the inhabitants of France, the neces- 
sity of the union of all classes to withstand the weight of the in- 
vader; but they knew, at the same time, that the Versaillaise gov- 
ernment, with its secret monarchical alliances, its Prussian under- 
standings, and its Romish sympathies, was the deadliest enemy 
with which those who had republican liberty at heart could join. 
In this dilemma, every portion of the Parisian horizon was black. A 
Jealousy had been craftily circulated among the other cities against 
the ambition of the capital; while the further calumny was circu- 
lated in the provinces, that Paris was but initiating a combination, 
by which the cities were to do all the thinking and voting for the 
rural districts. On the outer line of this dark picture there was a 
cordon of frowning monarchies, all animated by a single wish for 
the triumph of Versailles, in order that, by the restoration of the 
Bourbons, royalty might again become uniform in Europe. Not- 
witbstanding this gloomy outlook, there was still in the heavy sky 
one point of hope—one sign which encouraged Paris with the 
promise of an ally whose power extended, not only over France, 
nay, not only over the whole European Continent, but honey- 
combed even the power of Prussia itself. This was the weight of 
the banded workmen of the world—the Internationale. Paris, 
therefore, again accepted the perilous duty which destiny had con- 
signed to her, and drew the sword, not so much with the hope of 
conquering the superior army of Versailles, as to hold out long 
enough against its plots to enable France to think—first, France, 
and then her Communist brothers of the Continent. It was a ra- 
tional, worthy, well-conceived design. Paris had every reason to 
believe that her sister cities, and even large portions of the army 
of Versailles, would soon come to her support; and that, upon this 
success, the republican fire might take beyond the nation’s berders, 
as it had in 1798, and again in 1848, It was upon the basis of this 
latter expectation, that she appealed to Europe on the 16th of Мау, 
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by casting down the Column of Vendôme; while in pursuance of 
the previous hope, she sent deputations to Lyons and Marseilles, 
asking them to собреғайе with her іп the armed protest she had 
raised. Unfortunately, the republican leaders in those cities and 
in the provinces had been affected by the suspicions circulated 
against Parisian ambition; and the country people, being actively 
worked upon by the priests, were induced to trust to the false as- 
surances of Thiers. These assurances were, ag it will be recol- 
lected, that Paris should be justly dealt with, and the country 
might remain content, that no form of government but that of a 
republic was contemplated by Versailles. Under these perfidious 
assurances, the republican departments held their hands; and the 
outside leaders of the Internationale, ignorant of their opportunity, 
remained dormant to the crisis, and gave no sien. Thus was 
abandoned to destruction, and to a villification too monstrous to be 
characterized, one of the noblest bodies of men who ever offered 
themselves as a sacrifice to liberty, 

Their cause, however, is not lost. Though 40,000 of them have 
‘perished in a massacre which has no parallel in history, the man- 
ner of their death has put the world in thought; and presently 
we shall see the blossoms of their sacrifice in some form as yet un- 
thought of. Already the republicans of the interior of France 


perceive the sad error they committed; and when the time for 


vengeance shall arrive, the movement against the murderers will 
be inward from the departments, and not outward, from disarmed 
and decimated Paris. That movement may be inaugurated at 
any moment; and when it sets in, there will be bloodshed insti- 
tuted on the part of those who have heretofore been preaching 
only humanity and peace. There are many who think that the 
fatal error of all republican revolutions in France, since 17 93, has 
been the objection of the leaders to shed blood; but it is believed, 
now that the democrats have the massacre of Paris to reflect upon, 
they will, on the next occasion, adopt a different line of tactics. 
When they move under this impulse, the time will have arrived 
for the landed aristocracy of England to be upon its guard. 

I have but one or two things more to add, now that I find my 
subject will run beyond the limits of the present letter, and one of 
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these is to say, in connection with what I have said above, that I 
shall be able to show in my next, that the Communists, instead 
of being the wolfish miscreants they have been described, included 
among them the worthiest and most cultivated people of Paris, 
and comprised in their ranks nearly the whole of the population 
of the city. That their rule was characterised by moderation, 
order, and justice; that they were the guardians of the public 
morals, respectors of religion, protectors of public as well as pri- 
vate property; and that, during their entire term of power, they 
did not plunder a single institution, clerical or civil, or perpetrate 
a single execution, I feel confident I shall be able to make equally 
clear. More than this, I will engage to prove, that they did not, 
in the last hours of their fearful trial, fire one building that was 
not necessary to their military defence; and that the report, that 
there were men, women, and children engaged during these last 
hours in scattering about petroleum, with the view of burning up 
the city, was and is an utter falsehood, without a grain of truth for 
its foundation. There were only twenty two buildings burned, and 
they were situated at strategic points; and I deliberately affirm 
that there was not such a thing as a petroleum-thrower—man, 
woman, or child—during the whole term of sack and conflagration. 
That libel, like the story of the Communist firemen pumping pe- 
troleum on the flames in order to increase their rage, was a fabri- 
cation of Versailles, invented purely for the purpose of justifying 
the decimation of the city. 

Of the Internationale, І have now only time to say, that it is 
the secret organization of the laboring millions of all countries, 
who are the source of the material progress of the world,—that, 
while it proceeds upon the conviction that society must be remo- 
delled to meet the necessities of the future of mankind, it does 
not, as is erroneously charged, meditate any invasion of the hon- 
estly acquired rights of property, any interference with religious 
beliefs, or any disturbance of the social or family relations de- 
pendent on the marriage tie. It is simply an organization of 
Labor to protect the rights of Labor; but, to this end, it aims to 
overthrow the despotisms of the earth, in order that all power 
may be restored to the direct representatives of the people, fre- 
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quently and freely chosen from among themselves. This mighty 
organization, which now extends throughout all countries, the 
United States as well as Europe, and which makes monarchs, as 
well as presidents, tremble on their thrones, is the growth, mainly, 
of the last twenty years. It owes its tremendous development, 
during the latter period, in large degree, to the great industrial 
exhibitions and congresses of labor known as the World’s Fairs, 
the first of which was held in London in 1851, and the last of 
which was presided over by Napoleon ІП, in Paris, іп 1867. 
These great ovations to mechanical production and inventive 
genius, made the kings, who had so unwarily installed them, 
crawl about among their triumphant riches like the pigmies 
that they were; while Man, working man, who had construc- 
ted them, stood forward, as by one sudden flash of revelation, 
in his noblest laboring and creative attitude—which is God. 


LETTER No. 3. 


——————% 8 





Paris, September 16th, 1871. 
To тне EDITOR or тне New York HERALD: 


Writing from this date, since all the suspicions upon which 
Paris took up arms have been fully justified by the usurpations of 
Versailles, we are spared the necessity of any argument to show 
that its citizens acted upon that highest warrant men can have 
who are about to be betrayed. Nay, had they wished to become 
slaves, they could not have closed their eyes to the fact, that the 
first step of the Assembly toward the reéstablishment of royalty, 
was to be the reduction of the large cities from their political im- 
portance, and especially the subversion of the capital from its 
leadership in political expression. 

The history of eighty years had shown the royalists that this 
preliminary curbing of Paris would be necessary to the success of 
any reactionary programme. То use the language of a Londonjour- 
nal—* There is, and has been for many years, in France, a strong di- 
verg ence of views and instincts between the population of the rural 
districts and the multitudes of the large cities. The town is ultra 
democratic and revolutionary ; the country priest-ridden and reac- 
tionary. In days of great and sudden excitement, the tumultuous 
cities, with Paris at their head, carry everything before them. But 
on the morrow of a popular triumph, and as soon as matters are 
referred to a national representation, it is found that the town has 
ventured where the country refuses to follow, and counter-revolu- 
tion sets in” (under the influence of the priests), “till society is 
brought back to the point from which it started.” This is pre- 
cisely the process of the last six months; and Paris, therefore, in 
flying to arms on the 18th of March, acted upon the conviction 
that the suppression of the cities was decreed by Thiers, in order 
that the republic might be supplanted Бу a Romish monarchy, 
under the darkest forms of Church and State. To resist this 
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treachery, the capital rose almost to a man, and, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, its citizens exhibited no greater repugnance 
to the draft for the common effort, than is usual to any community 
conscripted for military purposes. It is obvious that nothing but 
a cheerful concord and a common inspiration could have enabled 
it to put full two hundred thousand soldiers in the field, and, what 
is more, to fight them devotedly for two full months. No amount 
of lying, by “respectable authority,” can reason away these facts. 
It must be conceded, therefore, that Paris was, practically, a unit 
in the movement instituted by the Commune, and also conceded 
that, when Thiers and his Assembly ran away from it, and took 
their regiments along with them, they resigned to Paris all the 
attributes of government which they abandoned—so far, at least, 
as the control of its own population was concerned. She was, 
therefore, in every point of view, a de facto State, inheriting all 
the responsibilities of protecting life, property, and order, which 
devolve on power. Versailles, on the other hand, was a degener- 
ate fugitive, which had been caught by Paris plotting the betrayal 
of the republic placed within its charge, and which, when threat- 
ened with arrest, had run to place itself under the protection of 
the Prussians, and to recruit, by their coöperation, a desperate 
and revengeful army from the German prisons. An army which 
had been carefully selected from the French provincial element, 
and dogged on its road home by detachments of the rural priest- 
hood, to inspire it with a fearful purpose. 

And now that the relative attitudes of the two parties to the 
massacre of Paris have been properly defined, let us inquire how 
they respectively behaved during the terrible scenes that followed, 
and especially whether there was any foundation for the numerous 
reports which have placed the Commune before the world as a 
murderer, an iconoclast, and an assassin. Тһе first accusation 
made against it, is based upon the alleged murder of the two gen- 
erals, Thomas and Lecomte. This act, however, has been shown 
to have taken place previous to the organization of the Commune; 
and as the charge has not been made against any of the prisoners at 
Versailles, it must be regarded as abandoned. The truth is, 
Thomas and Lecomte were beaten generals, who, being suspected 
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of reactionary plots, and having lost caste during Ше Prussian 
siege, fell sudden victims to the jealous fury of the populace. The 
Commune at once on its organization repudiated and denounced 
these acts, and this was all which, amidst the first tumultuous 
hours of its birth, it had the power to perform, 

The next act for which the Commune has been noisily 
condemned, was what 45 called the “wanton firing” upon the 
“men of order” from the Place Vendôme. It will be recollected 
that after the flight of the Assembly to Versailles, the Commune 
established its military head-quarters in the Place Vendôme, and 
put out sentries to indicate lines within which the public might 
not pass. While thus installed, a portion of the bourgeoisie, who 
were adherents of Versailles, got up a meeting in favor of a 
compromise, and putting some rich men and pompous military 
persons at their head, marched down towards the Place Vendéme. 
Withloud cries off “ Hurrah for order! ’’ they drove іш the sentries 
on the Rue de Ja Paix, and threatened to overflow the troops 
which were stationed in the Placeitself. This was an aggression 
which no military force could submit to for a moment; never- 
theless, the Communist troops forbore for a long while, and would 
have forborne still longer had not the ‘‘men of order,” in the 
arrogance of their “respectability,” seized upon an officer of the 
Commune, who was trying to make his way through their midst 
into the square, and, by way of giving him a proof of their peace- 
ful spirit, patronizingly stripped him of his arms. This scene was 
observed by gentlemen whose names I have in my possession, and 
who, following the enraged officer with their eyes, perceived him 
furiously turnan adjacent corner, with the intent of entering the 
square by an opposite direction. In just about sufficient time for 
him to make the détour and give an account of his ignominious 
treatment, the firing upon the mob commenced. I am also 
assured by the same parties who gave me this information, that 
General Phil. Sheridan, who was an eye-witness of the scene, 
declared in their presence, that һе had seen a pistol fired in the 
Rue dela Paix, from the ranks of the so-called “ men of order,” be- 

f ore any firing took place from the republican soldiers in the square. 
There were between thirty and forty persons killed by this 
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retaliatory fusillade; but the troops of the Commune, instead of 
pursuing the flying crowd, contented themselves with resuming 
possession of their invaded lines. Will any one pretend that they 
could have done less and have maintained the authority necessary 
to the responsibilities they had assumed ? 

It has been fulminated through every organ in Europe which 
is opposed to the progress of republican ideas, and every journal 
in America which is fond of such “respectable” authority, that 
the leaders of the Commune were men of desperate, criminal, and 
abandoned lives—in short, for the most part brigands, atheists, 
and thieves ; that their rule was consequently cruel, wanton, and 
dishonest; that they plundered public and private property, 
sacked churches, forbade the practice of religion, degraded the 
marriage tie, promoted immorality, and, to crown all, decreed the 
conflagration of the capital, as a blow at civilization itself. This 
15 the old indictment of aristocracy against democracy—of those 
who have, against those who have not—and in this case, as in 
every case before, it is grossly false. The chiefsof the Commune, 
ав lhe revelations of the recent trials at Versailles show, were for 
the most part citizens of position and responsibility, numbering 
among them artists, lawyers, savans, and public writers, while not 
a few of them were men of means. The text of their political 
creed was, “Liberty, equality, and fraternity,” and the motto 
which several of them died with in their mouths was, “ Vive 
la humanité!” The leading article of faith which they derived 
from their affiliation with the Internationale, was the repudiation 
of the principle of capital punishment, whether for poiitical or 
civil crime; and I affirm, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that (leaving out Гог the present the question of the hostages), 
the government of the Commune did not order the execution of a 
single person, or one captive soldier, during the whole period 
of its power. In proof of this, I have before me a full reprint of 
the Journal Officiel de la Commune, published by the Revue de 
France, under the supervision of the present government, which, 
though it contains verified copies of all the “ Actes du Gouverne- 
ment Lfévolutionnaire de Paris, arrêtés, décréts, ordres, proclama- 
tions, rapports militaire,” &c, cannot gainsay this statement. 
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It is equally significant that copies of this journal were по 
introduced as evidence against the Commune, before the Versailles. 
court-martial. And I may add, in this connection, that so 
systematically repugnant were these merciful philosophers of the 
Commune to the punishment by death, that they did not execute 
any of their own delinquent chieftains, even when suspected of 
the highest crimes ; it being noticeable, that these alleged culprits 
would frequently be in prison one day and at large the next. 

As to the moderation, morality, and moral decorum of the insur- 
gent administration, and likewise the absolute security of life and 
property which every one experienced under it, I am myself a 
witness. I was in Paris during that portion of the month of May 
which terminated by the fall of the Column Venddme. Cluseret 
wasin prison; Rossel, who succeeded him, had escaped, and was 
being diligently hunted in every part of the city, and Delescluze 
was Minister of War. I had gone into Paris under the impression 
(as inculcated by the London press) that Е should find it in a state 
of great disorder, its public buildings mutilated, its works of art 
defaced, its beautiful shade-trees (especially those of the Champs 
Elysées) levelled with the ground, its streets dirty and neglected, 
with the whole town wearing an air of squalor, insecurity, and 
terror. I found, on the contrary, that not a tree was missing, not 
a work of art defaced (except the recent equestrian monstrosity 
of Napoleon III., on the river facade of the Tuileries), not a pub- 
lic building injured beyond what was necessary to remove impe- 
rial inscriptions and inscribe republican mottoes in their place. 
So scrupulous indeed was the respect of the authorities for private 
property, that I saw imperial emblems uninterfered with on the 
glass of more than one shop window, simply because it was the 
stubborn will of the proprietor not to take them down. Mr. 
John Russell Young, of the New York Standard, noted this fact 
ав wellas I. Не will also bear me out in the assertion that the 
churches were open as usual, and that religious worship remained 
uninterrupted——we having ourselves attended service in Ше Made- 
leine. The only churches interfered with were those which had 
been used for preaching against the authority of the Commune, 
and I feel safe in saying, that in no case was any religious institu- 
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tion plundered. I speak advisedly upon this point, and am quite 
aware that many reports have gone forth to the contrary; but it 
has been found in every instance where this was said to be the 
case, that the prudent padres had simply secreted the treasures 
of the building, and then, for their better security, given out that 
they were stolen. There were many instances of this worldly 
wisdom among the worthy fathers during the late revolution in 
Spain—one notable case being that of the Cathedral of Toledo, 
where the immense amount of 2,@00,000 of reals in silver, which 
the sagacious clergymen had adroitly put to the account of the 
godless and thieving republicans, was found stowed away in one of 
the church vaults, in the snug custody of the Monks themselves. 
I will only add upon this point, that the plunder of religious edi- 
fices was not among the charges brought in the courts-martial 
against any of the Commune. Indeed, so far from being thieves, 
or animated by a desire for plunder, they succeeded in extending 
a greater security to private property during their rule than had 
ever been known under any other administration in Paris. To 
effect this, they had to contend against peculiar difficulties. The 
Republic of September, upon the panic of Sedan, had thrown 
open the prisons of the country, and nearly all the criminals of 
France, taking advantage of their new-found liberty, flocked en 
masse to Paris. The Commune found these desperadoes upon 
their hands at the time of their installation оп the 26th of March. 
It was an appalling responsibility; but, grappling boldly with it, 
they put muskets in the hands of every man, and, giving each a 
franc and a half a day, kept them in control by inscribing on the 
street corners the wholesome warning of ‘Death to all thieves.” 
This, under the laws of war. It is a fact, which no one at this 
date will venture to dispute, that all private property in Paris, and 
particularly that which had been abandoned by the fugitive adher- 
ents of Versailles, came back to its owners, on the reconquest of 
the city, intact from pillage or from requisition. The only inter- 
ference the abandoned tenements of the aristocratic classes was 
subjected to, at any time, was during the assault, and then they were 
occupied temporarily by the Versailles troops. An equal honesty 
was exhibited by the Commune in respect to the public funds de- 
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posited with the Bank of France. The officers of that institution 
have borne witness to this honorable forbearance, and testified 
that the only money taken by the Commune during their rule, 
was an amount which stood upon the books to the credit of the 
city ; and this, when they might have taken millions upon millions 
without a soul to say them nay. ! 

_Upon the point of morals and respect for the outward decen- 
cies of life, the record of the Commune is very far superior to that 
of any administration which ever preceded it in the capital of 
France; and for the best reason in the world—to wit, because the 
honest, virtuous people of the city, the people who work for their 
living and cultivate the domestic ties, were for the first time in su- 
preme authority. These people, animated and refined by the 
spirit of patriotism which burned within them, declared that the 
shameful practice of public prostitution should no longer be toler- 
ated in their midst. They first gave due consideration to the 
argument of the defenders of this scandal, that the expenses with 
which the Church and the law had surrounded marriage, placed 
16 beyond the reach of the younger and poorer portion of the pop- 
ulation, and then they made a decree that any marriage contract 
Should be good which was based upon a sinple acknowledgment 
of the contracting couple before a magistrate. The stern warnine 
of this edict was, “Let us hear no more of the complaint that ie 
Courts and the Church have made wedlock too expensive, You 
may be married now without a farthing’s cost, and that being the 
case, we will not endure the trade of shame upon the streets,” 
Under this decree, public women who attempted to ply their voca- 
tion were promptly arrested and locked up ; whereupon the faithful 
“foreign correspondent” at once reported that Paris was fast be- 
coming a wilderness under the fearful rule of the Commune; nay, 
that an actual reign of terror had set in. These writers belong to 
the class of estimable chroniclers who have always supplied the 
world, and especially the United States, with the standard idea of 
French morals, and who take their conceptions from the aban- 

doned creatures of whom they see the most. In fact, these pre- 
cious historians rarely see the worthy classes of France at all. 
The reports of casual travellers are usually inspired in the same 
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way; and, consequently, the view we most often get of French 
character and conduct is derived only from the immoral purlieus 
of the capital. І hardly need say that the women of the pavé have 
again recovered their importance since the triumph of Versailles. 
They flaunt the boulevards again in gaucy dresses, they execrate 
the Jacobins with delicious oaths, and Paris is once more gay and 
enjoyable to the “regular correspondent.” I will avail myself of 
this opportunity to express my firm conviction that the women of 
France are not excelled by those of any other European nation in 
female chastity—except, perhaps, the Irish. This latter result is 
the one great virtue of the Catholic religion (not priestly politics) 
wherever it prevails, and the principle applies as well to Italy and 
Spain; whatever English correspondents, who know no religion 
but English High Church, and who despise all foreigners through 
a sense of duty, may allege to the contrary. 

The edict of the Commune facilitating marriage was, of course, 
rescinded after the massacre of Paris, and the unions effected under 
it pronounced to be adulterous. Unprincipled parties were thus 
released from the obligations they had solemnly assumed, and a 
posthumous vengeance inflicted upon good and bad, by the pros- 
pective illegitimacy of their offspring. I recently heard ап Ameri- 
can, who considered himself a man of moderation and intelligence, 
applaud this atrocious action of the Versailles government, and, at 
the same time, denounce without measure the “infamy” of the 
Commune for meditating the dissolution of society by such a law. 
[looked at him steadily for a moment, and then asked him if he 
was not aware that the form of marriage he so unsparingly con 
demned, was the exact form prevailing in New York and in several 
other of the States of his own country. 

In this blind way do many people, who are not bad in them- 
selves, and who fancy they are actuated by very proper motives, 
take up the hue and cry set on foot dy very bad people, who are 
inspired by the very worst of motives. Thus we see the Commune, 
who were guilty solely of making a struggle for municipal inde- 

pendence and republican liberty, howled down throughout the 
world as godless miscreants, while the perfidious traitors, who 
were murdering them and betraying their country, on the other 
side, are extolled as saints, 
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But I have looked behind this noise, and have seen the Com- 
mune at their task, brave, merciful, and long forbearing, cheer- 
fully accepting all their sacrifices, and quietly enduring the malig- 
nant storm of calumny, in the generous reliance that the future 
would do them justice. So Ёт from these men plotting the confla- 
gration of Paris, or meditating the wanton destruction of national 
works of art, they distinctly did everything they could do, to pro- 


tect the capital and preserve these treasures. And why not? 


Paris was theirs, for they had built it, stone by stone; and every 
work of art within it was the embodiment of their own toil and 
genius! Acquiring possession of the city in the midst of winter, 
they had begun their civic custody by planting the accustomed 
flowers in the public gardens, by tending and nurturing them day 
by day, by watering the streets, by preserving public order, by 
protecting public and private property, by guaranteeing freedom 
of religion and free expression of opinion, by removing obstacles 
to honorable marriage, and forbidding the disgrace of public pros- 
titution. Finally, under the enlightened remedy of “general edu- 
cation,” they hoped to elevate the rural districts above their 
normal ignorance and bigotry, and thus secure the country from 
those clerical reactions which had so often betrayed the cause of 
liberty. 

The manner in which the Commune conducted hostilities 
against the assaulting legions of Versailles, was as enlightened and 
humane as its civil policy was temperate and moral. It began its 
campaign by adopting the new principle, evolved from the recent 
war in the United States, of not killing captives, no matter how 
serious the circumstances of their case. This rule had never been 
departed from in the American contest on either side (except in the 
case of hostages), and was so rigidly adhered to in our struggle, 
that it came to be regarded as worthy of adoption by every civil- 
ized belligerent. France and Prussia fought out their bloody quar- 
rel in strict adhesion to the new-born principle. Thiers and his 
party, however, were not acting on a theory of war. ‘Theirs was 
a cold problem of extermination, and they designed to knock the 
accursed democracy of the capital in the head forever, While, 
therefore, the army of the Commune spared the lives of its pris- 
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oners, Versailles always murdered its captives in cold blood; the 

massacre at the railway station of Clamart (where several hundred 

sleeping soldiers, not in possession of their arms, were ruthlessly 

bayoneted through a mere lust for slaughter) being but one of a 
hundred cases of this sort. The Commune sent flags of truce to 

protest against these frightful violations of the laws of war; but 
without avail. They next tried deputations of non-combatants, 

and even the intervention of the Freemasons. But Thiers refused 
to have anything to say to them, and the intermediaries and their 
flags of truce were fired upon before they could regain the shelter 
of the republican lines. It was not until these enormities had 
been repeatedly perpetrated, that the Commune felt it to be neces- 
sary to have recourse to the only remedy provided by the laws of 
war to curb the license of an inhuman enemy, to wit—the law of 
reprisal. This principle, as every reader knows, has been the fre- 
quent expedient of commanders of armies ever since the art of war 
began. It isa legitimate deduction of the scriptural theory of “ап 
eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth”; and it has the merit of 
inculcating mercy upon a brutal conqueror, by the only argument 
he can be made to feel. The practice was had recourse to in the 
late war in the United States, where the shooting of ten hostages 
for one, by the Federal General M’Neil, in Missouri, was a notable 
instance of it; and it will be followed in every war hereafter, when 
an arrogant and ruthless combatant attempts to ignore the laws of 
civilization, and deal with his prisoners as if they were not of the 
human race. 

The great difficulty of the Commune in making an application 
of this law was to know who to take as hostages. The royalists had 
recently been coldly murdering great numbers of their rank and 
file, and Blanqui,and other ofits leaders, who were then captive in 
their hands, stood threatened with a similar fate. The Commune 
knew perfectly who they were fighting against, and what influ- 
ence was inspiring their extermination. They acted logically, 
therefore, and within the laws of war, when they seized as hos- 
tages for the lives of Blanqui and others of like rank, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and his associate clergymen to the number of the 
Special persons whom they wished to extricate from death. In- 
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deed, I assume this to have been a merciful performance, under the 
most merciful of all the laws known to the barbarity of war, for 
the direct object of the law of reprisal is, to save the lives of help- 
less captives, and to place them directly within the custody of 
thoge who love them best. That is the common senso of the 
matter, and no amount of religious clamor can alter these logical 
relations of the hostage question. The only point of any apparent 
force which has been made against the action of the Commune in 
this matter, was one which I raised myself, in a public letter from 
this city, long before the hostages were shot. In that letter, 
which was under date of the 16th of May, I regretted the arrest 
of the Archbishop and his colleagues, on the ground, not only that 
it would wound the religious sentiment of the world (and thus hurt 
the cause of the Commune), but that clerical hostages, being non- 
combatants, were not amenable to the dex talionis s but I did not 
at that time understand all the bearings of this struggle, or know 
that the loyalty of the defenders of Paris was constantly being 
sapped by the subtle influences of the confessional. Тһе arrest of 
the hostages was, therefore, a natural, legal, and justifiable piece 
of reprisal, and we shall presently see whether their execution was 
notan act of the same character. Their arrest, as I have said before, 
was simply a merciful intervention in behalf of the captive chiefs 
of the Commune, the effect of which was to place the safety of the 
Archbishop and his colleagues within the custody of the Versail- 
laise, and, par conséquence, directly in the hands of the Church 
itself. The complication, doubtless, was referred to Rome; but 
we have seen how Rome decided. The clerical objects to be at- 
tained in the subjugation of Paris, and the establishment of a legi- 
timate monarchy, were, however, considered by Rome to be too 
important to be relinquished for the rescue even of an Archbishop 
and a handful of subordinate clergymen. So the applications for 
Blanqui and his associates were rejected, and thirty-two vacancies 
were ordered for the abandoned hostages among the saints in 
heaven. The Communists, however, though exasperated to the 
last degree by the atrocities of the royalists, had such a fixed re- 
pugnance to the death penalty, that they did not keep their threat 
to retaliate upon the clergymen. Nevertheless, Rome never re- 
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mitted the fate to which she had consigned them. It had allotted 
to the unhappy padres the destiny of affixing an infamy upon the 
name of the Commune, and it abandoned them to tranquilly abide 
that climax of the problem. It is due to the world, which has 
been so much misled by this transaction, that it should know that 
finally the life of the Archbishop, together with the lives of three 
others of the arrested clergymen, were offered in exchange for the 
life of Blanqui alone, and that the offer was not listened to by the 
Archbishop’s friends. Iam authorized to say that the proof of 
this humane and liberal overture on the part of the Commune is 
now in the hands of Mr. Washburne, the American Minister to 
France. І leave it to the calm, second, sober thought of an intel- 
ligent public to decide, how the cold-blooded rejection of this 
noble offer looks when put beside the ‘late proceedings or court- 
martial at Versailles, where barely enough testimony could be 
found against the chief leaders of the Commune, to put two of 
them to death. 

This much at present on the subject of the hostages, which has 
been so adroitly used to thrill the world with unnecessary horror, 
апа to so unjustly stigmatize the patriots of Paris ава band of 
atheists and assassins, Believing that the Commune stand vindi- 
cated on that point, as I have tried to show it to be in regard to 
all previous charges, I come now to the only remaining accusation 
against it-—to wit, that of Vandalism, in the attempt to burn up, 
blow up, or otherwise destroy the city of Paris. This examination 
may be very briefly disposed of I have stated ina previous 
letter that I had по hesitation in affirming there had not been, 
during the late fearful struggle which resulted in the massacre of 
Paris, a single petroleum-thrower, man, woman, or child; and 
added, that the reports to that effect were simply concocted to in- 
flame the soldiery and excuse the murders which they perpetrated. 
This was a bold declaration for a stranger, who had no access to 
any of the supposed testimony on which these reports had been 
proclaimed; and it looked still more hazardous four days ago, 
when it was announced that the petroleum-throwers were to be 
brought to trial, I was at ease, however, for I had arrived at my 
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conclusions through the logic of Ше case, апа had analyzed Ше 
conditions of the problem for myself. 

Tn the first place, but twenty-four buildings, public and private, 
had been burned during the fivedays of the massacre. In thesec- 
ond place, all of those burnings were at strategic points, and none 
of them were of churches, or of banks, or were they located at 
straggling quarters, which might indicate caprice, desire for spoil, 
or personal malice. In the third place, it was a manifest absurdity 
to assume that bands of women and children had been swarming 
the streets swept by a hell of fire, casting fireballs into the airholes 
of the areas, with the view of burning down the houses and at the 
same time of burning up themselves. Such a performance was 
practically impossible. Paris is all of stone and iron, and, besides, 
the time fixed for the alleged exploit was when all the inmates of 
the houses were crowded in the cellars, where they must have de- 
tected the attempt of the incendiary at once, and when a bowlful 
of water gould have put the fire out. But the most conclusive 
proof of the hollowness of this wretched imposition, may be found 
n the mockery of the trials of five alleged petro/enses, which took 
place at Versailles, immediately upon the termination of those 
of the chiefs of the Commune. The failure of the opening cases 
to produce evidence approximating to the accusation, or war- 
ranting more than two sentences of death, had elicited a sneer from 
every Sheetin Paris, and the Government consequently found itself 
under the necessity to make a show of proof in other quarters. 
Besides, after all the outcry it had made about female petroleum- 
throwers and false firemen, Versailles felt that it could not afford 
to close the farce without presenting some dramatic proof. We 
find it accordingly, after the trials of the Commune are over, pick- 
ing out five poor v7vandieres, or female soldiers, who had attended 
on the ambulances, and who, having been recruited from the aban- 
doned classes, might be supposed to be too poor and too obscure 
to have any one to look after their defence. The oldest of these 
women was thirty-nine, the next was thirty-two, one was twenty- 
eight, andtwo were twenty-four. The papers describe two of them 

as quite handsome. The evidence against the first of the forlorn 
quintette was, that she was seen dressed in military costume, with 





a musket slung over her shoulder, acting as vivandiere to a Com- 
munist battalion, and supplying the soldiers at a barricade with 
drink. Also, that “ ѕһе was at the Palace of the Legion of Honor 
when the petroleum with which it had been profusely smeared 
was set fire to,” and that she had been heard to exclaim, “АП 
Paris must burn.’ Like evidence was produced against one of 
the girls of twenty-four, whose case seems to have been aggravated 
by the further proof, that she had accompanied the 135th Battalion 
in all its operations and sorties, and was twice wounded—at Neuilly 
and Issy. Again, Joséphine Marchais, a woman of thirty-two, 
was proven to have taken part in the “orgies” and pillage of the 
hotel of Count de Bethune. She had been heard to excite the 
men to fight by exclaiming, “ Cowards! meet the enemy. If Iam 
killed, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing I had the first shot 
at some of ет!” The other girl, of twenty-four, was proven to 
have been present at the terrific combats of Neuilly, Issy, Van- 
vres, and Leyallois-Perrot, апа had also been seen at the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor when the fire broke out. Finally, Lucie 
Bocquin, the woman of twenty-eight, had been seen there, like- 
wise, with a musket on her shoulder and wearing a red scarf. 

But three of these women had been able to employ a lawyer, 
and the other two had counsel assigned them by the Court. They 
all protested against any knowledge of the intended incendiarism 
or of the use of petroleum,—-and no doubt with truth. Neverthe- 
less, they were all found guilty, and the first three, including that 
modern Joan of Arc, Marchais, were condemned to death. The 
two others were sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. It is difti- 
cult, while perusing these details, to refrain from wishing that the 
days of miracles could for a while return, in order that the 
wretches who patronized these mockeries might be swept from the 
world by a devouring fire. 

We have now thoroughly reviewed the respective motives and 
conduct of the Commune and the reactionary plotters of Ver- 
sailles. ‘Ihe first flew to arms in defence of republican institutions 
and local independence, and the latter plotted the subversion of 
municipal freedom and public liberty as the short cut back to 
Church and State. In pursuing these contrasted roads, the Com- 
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munists, on all occasions, exhibited integrity, morality, modera- 
tion, and respect for human Ше; while the track of their opponents 
was always red with slaughter, and stained at every step by per- 
fidy and falsehood. The one died nobly at the barricade, with 
“ Vive а Republique!” and ‘ Vive Humanité 1° on its lips; 
while the other, triumphant in its crimes, proclaimed monarchy as 
the expectation of to-morrow, and washed its hands complacently 
in the blood of women whose heroism challenges history for an 
example. “Itis the cause, it is the cause,” which inspires the 
conduct of its followers ; and the virtue of a theme is as distinctly 
marked by the moderation of its devotees, as the instincts of the 
beasts of prey obey the laws through which they were begotten. 
І appeal to the proofs of the hour for the due application of these 
truths to the parties under observation. 

Before dismissing this branch of my subject, in order to dis- 
cuss the remaining problem of the Internationale, I am reminded 
that in following the current of my demonstrations as to the in- 
nocence of the Commune of Vandalism, I did not pause to state 
that the Column of Vendéme was not cast down as an imperial 
emblem, or a work of art, but only as an arrogant symbol of the 
inhuman trade of war; nor did I find time to explain why Cluseret 
had threatened to “blow up Paris,” and why the public edifices 
had been fired during the royalist assault. The solutions of these 
apparent puzzles are of the simplest character. The threat of 
Cluseret was simply a ruse de guerre, the object of which was to 
spread terror in the ranks of the invading troops, and cause them 
to lose time by extra precautions in advancing through the 
streets. In proof of this, wires were found to be strung across 
many of the avenues, which communicated with nothing combus- 
tible at either end. The object of the fires was purely military 
and strategic. They were the ingenious device of General Dom- 
browski, the republican commander, and were so planned as to 
Supply the use of barricades at certain greatly exposed points, 
where the Empire had opened squares and boulevards for the con- 
venient use of cavalry. It was the calculation of Dombrowski, 
that the ruins of these buildings, tumbling into the streets and 
squares, where other barriers could not be successfully thrown up, 
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would spontaneously form barricades of living fire, and thus de- 


_ fend the insurgents in their retreat. ‘To use the expression of one 


of the counsel of the Commune at their trials, the edifices were 
fired on the principle that a General burns a village in order to 
protect one of the wings of his army ; and this stratagem of the 
insurgents was consequently a legitimate act of war. The result 
vindicated the brilliancy of the conception ; for the conflagration 
of the Tuileries alone, protected the retiring lines of the insurgents 
for two whole days, and thus saved the lives of thousands of their 
wives and children. 

One more word as to the hostages, and the predetermination 
of the monks to leave them to their fate. It will be recollected, 
that subsequent to their arrest, and while the royalists were mur- 
dering their captives, the republicans still held their hands 
and kept mercifully abstaining from reprisals. It will also be 
borne in mind that Thiers, when he announced his soldiers ready 
for assault, made no offer of forbearance towards those who 
should lay down their arms. Оп the contrary, he simply pro- 
claimed that justice would be fully meted out to the offending city; 
and thus shut out the last hope of terms from the besieged. A 
statesman in whose heart there lived one grain of mercy, would 
have issued a bulletin recognizing the hardship of many thou- 
sands of cases within the city, and at least have advised all pru- 
dent citizens to remain within doors during the assault; but, 
as I have said before, the Jesuit politician was directing a problem 
of extermination, and its climax was to be the immolation of an 
hundred thousand lives. Day by day, during the whole five days 
of the assault, he issued bulletins repeating that ‘justice should 
be done,” and on the fourth, he wantonly inflamed the fury of his 
soldiers by telling them that “two of their Generals had been shot 
by the insurgents in the Place de la Bastile, contrary to the laws 
of war.” Hour by hour his infuriated minions waded knee-deep in 
blood, killing every living thing they met—man, woman, and 
child—without stop or question, and even bayoneting fugitives, of 
both sexes, who cowered under porches, seeking sanctuary at the 
altars of the church. The Prussians, to whom the directing mon- 
ster had reported against the Republic at the opening of the ses- 
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sion, helped him by closing their lines against all fugitives; and 
the caged citizens, innocent as well as guilty, fell by thousands in 
the wildest butchery that was ever instituted by demons in the 
Shape of men. It was not until the fourth day of this infernal 
massacre, when more victims had fallen than perished in the joint 
fields d? Waterloo, Gravelotte, and Sedan, that the hostages (who 
had been strangely spared, under all provocation, for nearly thirty 
days) were taken out and shot. Even then, they were executed 
without an order from the Commune, but on the sole authority of 
the officer, whe had temporary custody of their prison. And 
yet the world cries out against this natural reprisal with an agony 
of vituperation, as if it were the destiny of the Commune to be 
mufdered without recompense, and as if its followers ought, under 
all circumstances, to have behaved themselves like angels! Will 
any unprejudiced man pretend to say that, under the exasperation 
of the hour, this act of reprisal was equal in enormity to that 
of the monster Marquis de Gallifet, chief butcher in this carnival 
of blood, who on being appealed to by a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
whose shoulder he had tapped with his cane as a signal for exe- 
cution, coolly replied, while twirling his moustache, “Аһ, Mad- 
emoiselle, І have been to all the theatres of Paris: your acting 
can have no effect upon me”? The desparing girl then stretched 
her arms, with shrieks of agony, to the rude soldiers, who twice 
refused to fire. Discipline, however, and a third angry curse, pre- 
vailed, and she fell headlong, a heap of torn and shattered flesh, 
upon the ground. Her crime was that of having been out to 
buy some bread, after a three days’ imprisonment indoors. This 
was a specimen of M. Thiers’ justice, С. W. 





LETTER No. 4. 





PARIS, SEPTEMBER 20, 1871. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE N. Y. HERALD: 

My letters of the last few weeks have shown the relative 
principles, motives, and positions of the two parties to the late 
civil war at Paris. On the one side, we have seen a royalistic 
parliament, which had been sprung upon the nation by the 
rural priests, meditate the political emasculation of the great 
centres of intelligence, as the only permanent security for mon- 
archy in France. On the other hand, we have beheld the cap- 
ital, alarmed none too soon at this conspiracy to subjugate the 
cities, draw the sword, and appeal to the country in favor of 
communal independence and republicanism. We saw it keep 
the field, with two hundred thousand men, for sixty days, with- 
out reinforcements or supports; its sister cities having been 
induced to leave it to its fate, through the adroit lying of the 
royalists, who reported that Paris intended to assume the dic- 
tatorship of France; and, also, through the still blacker perjury 
of Thiers, who kept swearing to Marseilles, Lyons, and Bordeaux 
that, if allowed to deal with ambitious Paris as he wished, the 
republic should be held intact. We then saw Versailles recruited 
by the French from the German prisons, and Paris murdered by 
the Prussian aid, No sooner was this black treachery performed, 
than Thiers, despising his oaths, proclaimed monarchy to be his 
choice. He at present adheres to the vain form of a republic, 
only, because his ambition has taken a new slant. 

This is an epitome of what has gone before. In the first 
place, all the monarchies of Europe were in the plot to humiliate 
France before the Prussian arms, because they perceived that the 
period had again come around for its democratic energies to act. 
They therefore stood coldly aloof until her power had been broken, 
and then cheerfully patronized the subordinate job, undertaken 
by Thiers and the legitimists, of rooting out the Internationale, 
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They feared that growing terror more than they dreaded Ше un- 
due aggrandizement of any special State. And that is the true 
reason why they permitted the “ balance of power *__that cher- 
ished fruit of the “ Holy Alliance ”—to be destroyed by the dis- 
memberment of France ; and also the reason why not one of them 
raised a finger against the suppression of the laws of civilization 
іп the Massacre of Paris. Ав for Paris herself, her fight had heen 
for Liberty. On this theme she was a unit. Before her struggle 
was over, however, and after she had endured the indiscriminate 
barbarities of Versailles, she became wholly a convert to the 
Internationale. In the face of the new armament of Europe, 
and the fresh compacts of its kings, she saw that her only hope 
was in a Holy Alliance of the People. 


« 
THE INTERNATIONALE. 


The Internationale is an organization of the working classes 
of all nations, who believe that the present form into which 
society has worked itself, is a false, artificial, and unjust state of 
things, which has inverted all the original conditions upon 
which man was intrusted with the possession of the earth. 
They hold that land, water, air, and all natural elements are 
common gifts; and that even these depend for their value upon 
the application of labor ;—that labor, therefore, is the great 
source of all the wealth and production of the world, and, as 
such, is entitled to an equitable distribution, not only of what 
it produces, but of the political power necessary to insure a 
just distribution, and watch over its own safety. It does not 
deny the right of individual acquisition of property, or be- 
grudge to honestly-acquired wealth any lawful luxury it can 
command; but it insists that the common gifts of the Creator 
shall not be monopolized by small bodies of men, through gov- 
ernmental charters, or а system of special legislation tolerated 
which confers the opportunities of acquiring wealth only on 
favored classes. To use the language of one of their most gifted 


defenders : 


“They ғау that where, ina common work, labor is no less necessary than capital, 
and laborers are as worthy of the profits as managers, the system by which the gross 
result is appropriated by capital, and under which the self-indulgence of wealth soars 
to yet unimagined heights, whilst the area of misery, ignorance, and exhaustion sinks 








ever deeper, Is a system whichis doomed to end. And this, their claim, is good. Let 
us turn to the remedy they propose. The whole socia} force, which so long, they say, 
has been directed by capital in its own interest, shall be directed by workmen 
in the interests of workmen. The laws shall no longer be made so as to handicap 
the laborer inthe race of industry. The power of the State shall step in to neutralize 
competition, and to restrain the selfish abuse of capital. Such is the faith which has 
seized the foremost minds of the workmen of Europe, which, in some form or other, 
receives the devotion of a religious creed. Can any one deubt its strength compared 
with the conscious corruption of the opposite creed? Woes the selfish cunning of 
competition, in its heart, think it can stand а social energy like this, with ай its 
errors and all its dangers? Does a society which lives in its equipages, and toils 
only in amusements, match itself seriously with men who are ready thus to die for a 
cause, however mistaken? Theclaim of capita] to amass wealth by what means it 
chooses, and to spend it how and when it pleases, is so vile—the claim of the workman 
to have bis part in the social result 18 so unanswerable—that in the end the issue is 
not doubtful. And since this social problem must seme day be faced by all, it seems 
time for serious men to refiect what other solution remains.” 


This eloquent voice, which rises above the roar of selfish- 
ness апа wealth іп England, is echoed by the programme of the 


“U. 8. NATIONAL LABOR UNION” 

of the United States, which has recently issued a preliminary 
address, with the view of framing a platform of principles, and 
of nominating a Labor canclidate for President. The working 
of “ the American government,” say these earnest men, “ is wholly 
perverted from its true design : the sacred names of Democracy 
and Republicanism are synonyms for tyranny, and the parties 
bearing these names, as now organized, are engines of oppression. 
Although the country has unlimited resources, and groans beneath 
the product of human effort, the mas of the People have no sup- 
ply beyond their daily wants, and, by unjust conditions, are com- 
pelled in sickness and misfortune to become paupers and vagrants. 
How far pauperism and crime are connected with the abuses in- 
flicted on labor, a superficial statesmanship seems not to perceive ; 
yet it is with these we have to deal. Chattel slavery has been 
abolished, yet the rights of labor stand just where they did be- 
fore emancipation in respect to the division of its products. The 
difference lies only in the methods of abstracting the results and 
concentrating them in the few capitalists who are now the masters 
and dictators of terms, and that all labor is still practically in 
the condition of the slave before his emancipation. Being thus 
placed, the interests of all labor are concerned, and the working 
classes must fight the battle in unity, if they would succeed.” 

In direct sympathy with this manifesto, the following pro- 
gramme has just been issued by the London republicans. 
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THE LONDON LABOR UNION. 


Setting out with a preamble which states their object to be the 
promotion of the intellectual, moral, and material welfare of 
mankind, they declare the best means to realize this aim to be, 
in their judgment, 
У “| phe application of Ше federation principle to all republican states. 2. Aboli- 
tion of aristocratic titles and privileges. 3. Suppression of all menopolies. 4. Aboli- 
tion of standing armies. б, Compulsory gratuitous secular and industrial education. 
6. Obligation ef the State to provide suitable employment for all citizens able to work 


and sustenance for the incapacitated; попе to live upon the labor of others. 7. Na- 
tionalization ef or Free trade in land.” 


These pronunciamientoes and demonstrations afford a fair gen- 
eral insight into the principles and programme of the Interna- 
tionale; but the two propositions which have earned for it the 
deepest hostility of the ruling classes in Europe are its meditated 
reforms in the ownership of land and compulsory secular educa- 
tion. The first of these has drawn upon it the unsparing denun- 
ciation of the landed aristocracy of all nations; and the latter 
exposes it to the special opposition of the clergy. The amount 
of lying which has been levelled at it by these two hostile inter- 
ests is perfectly amazing; and I do not know that І can convey 
a better idea of its shameless measure than by referring to the 
infamy in which these two agencies temporarily succeeded in 
drowning the Commune—a pact which sprang from the loftiest 
patriotism, was actuated in everything it did by the purest mo- 
tives, and which, after a decorous, moral, and forbearing life 
died without a crime. At any rate, if it committed any—any, 
at least, in the forms of dishonesty, sacrilege, social immorality, 
or murder—its persecutors, who dragged it by the throat before 
military tribunals of their own, were unable to brand it with a 
single case. Of course, I leave out of this category the shoot- 
ing of the hostages and the firing of certain public edifices dur- 
ing the last hours of its struggle—satisfied that I have already 
exhibited sufficient legal justification upon these points. 


RESPECTABLE LYING AGAINST THE COMMUNE. 


It is net safe to accept the representations of any of the organs 
of European society, or of their feeble followers in the United 
States, as to the doctrines and the aims of the Internationale. 
The policy of society, organized as it is to-day, is simply to 
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howl at it in the lump, and to brand it with all the foul and 
wicked purposes which base and terrified imaginations can 
conceive. During the struggle of the Commune, all sorts of 
forged bulletins, purporting to be issued by the Internationale, 
were scattered throughout France, іп order to bring odium on 
the Association; and, every once in a while, the English jour- 
nals publish false programmes of its principles, in which the 
denial of a God, the abolition of the marriage tie, and the redis- 
tribution of all property, at large, are unblushingly paraded as 
the cardinal points. Most of these precious fulminations are now 
in regular courseof circulation andreprint in enlightened America, 
Only two weeks ago, an assumed proclamation of the Interna- 
tionale found its way into the Paris papers, threatening all the 
members of the government at Versailles with death, if it should 
execute any of the Communist prisoners then on trial; and this 
moming, I find in Galignani an extract from the Unita Cattolica 
of Turin, giving the platform of the Alfieri Society of Rome (an 
acolyte of the Internationale), the pretended sixth article of which 
declares that, “in case of a war between Italy and a foreign power, 
it will have to descend to the ground of action, and burn as many 
churches as possible—especially the Vatican—and revive in the 
recollection of the People the tradition of the Sicilian Vespers.” 
And this is the kind of trash these reactionary conspirators 
expect the world to believe of an association named after one of 
the most celebrated poets of Italy, and notoriously combining 
among its members some of the first artists and brightest intel- 
lects of the Eternal City. But this is just the trash that is readily 
believed, and most readily by Americans. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND “ FREE TRADE IN RELIGION.” 


The Internationale, as I have said before, is simply an organ- 
ization of the working classes of the world upon a platform of 
the rights of labor. Declaring the political equality of man, it 
knows where to find its enemies, and, as a means of defeating 
them, it asks for universal compulsory “secular” education— 
that is to say, the compulsory education of both sexes in the 
general rudiments of knowledge, without the infusion of reli- 
gious creeds. On the subject of religion, it inculcates nothing 
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and rejects nothing. It satisfies itself solely with so enlarging 
the intellect with wholesome and vigorous instruction that the 
mind is capable of acting as a free agent and judging for itself. 
So far from being atheistic, therefore, the Internationale pro- 
claims free trade in religion; and the only restriction which it 
“places on the clergy is, that they shall have no share in the legis- 
lation of the State. Ав to its estimation ойе household rela- 
tions (in regard to which it has been so wickedly maligned), its 
programme promotes marriage by liberating the desirable act of 
wedlock from the forms laid upon it by the law, and the fees 
put upon it by the church. In other words, it proposes to facil- 


Ф (ае marriage between young persons by making a simple 


acknowledgment before a magistrate a sufficient contract, as in 
the United States. This sweeping decree against one of the 
most profitable branches of religious commerce, could not be 
tolerated by the merchants of either the Catholic or English 
Church; and hence all the effusions we have heard about the 
dreadful social theories of the Internationale. So far from these 
accusations being justified by facts, the truth is just the other 
way. 
MORALS OF THE POOR. 


The home of female chastity, of manly continence, and of 
the sound domestic virtues, is with the laboring poor. They 
know nothing of the luxury of wealth or of its debasements. 
They rise with the lark. Their humble morning meal, sweet- 
ened with the kiss of her who spreads it, sends them to the toil 
which makes the earth inhabitable; and they return at night to 
clasp the blossoms of their love upon their breasts, with ап hon- 
est joy which is in itself the purest praise to Heaven. These 
are not the people who commit crimes or hanker after immoral- 
ity; and those who can believe they do, know nothing of man- 
kind. 


NATIONALIZATION OF LAND. 


But the pretended agrarian instincts of the Internationale, 
its assumed disposition to take from those who have, and divide 
with those who have not, is the favorite apparition which is 
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constantly conjured up to affright “society ” with the prospect 
of the laboring classes getting “ ће upper hand.” Let us see 
whether this plausible slander will bear the test of an inquiry 
any better than the falsehoods we have already probed. 

The doctrine of the Internationale and the Commune on the 
subject of the redistribution of land, is simply a slight advance 
upon the law of France as it has stood ever since 1793. The 
republican leaders of that period having found the social organ- 
ization standing on its head, with none of the land in the hands 
of those who worked it, devoted themselves to see how this land 
could be honestly recovered from those who had monopolized 
it, and redistributed among the people—how, in short, the 
original plan of nature could be reinstated, without confiscation, 
or any other violence against the forms of law which protected 
it to the possessor. Though the evil was a crying one, and de- 
manded a quick remedy, these republican philosophers were con- 
tent to abide the gradual operation of a law which should bear 
upon the future; and, in this spirit of noble moderation, they 
devised the statute that has been the source of the wonderful 
material prosperity which France has enjoyed since its enact- 
ment, I speak of that law of France which forbids the devise 
of property by will, and requires estates to be divided among 
those who are prescribed as heirs-at-law. This legislation prac- 
tically said to the country, “ We have no objection to a man be- 
coming rich, for we recognize the necessity of some special stim- 
ulation to individual effort; nor will we disturb him in the 
enjoyment of his preperty by undue requisitions, On the con- 
trary, we will protect him in its possession; nay, we will even 
permit him to dispose of it as he pleases, by gift or otherwise, 
down to the last moment of his life; but, when the breath passes 
from his body, his control over it shall cease, and it shall then 
be divided among those whom it was his natural duty to love. 
Having acquired its possession under the generous protection of 
the laws, he shall not be allowed to tyrannize over it after he is 
dead, by aggrandizing one successor at the expense of several 
equilly-deserving heirs, who, thus neglected, might perhaps be- 
come paupers or criminals, to burden or perplex the State.” 
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THE LAND LAWS OF FRANCE. 


This law, which did no one an injustice, knocked primo- 
geniture and entail in the head. Under its operation, the large 
estates crumbled at the death of every proprietor, and the land 
kept constantly subdividing itself, and working back among 
the people, as if under the superintendence of its original donor, 
the Creator. As early as within sixty years of its enactment, this 
original plan of God had been so far restored that there were, and 
still are, nine millions of landed proprietors in France, against 
the thirty-two thousand that are to be found in England. 1 
was struck with the physical evidences of this law on my first 
visit to this country in 1851, in the variety of small patches of 
contrasted cultivation which were visible in every field. During 
another visit, in 1864, а wealthy English squire, who was the 
owner of hundreds of broad acres, directed my attention to 
this fact from the window of a rail-car, and deploringly made 
his comment by remarking : 

“ Ah, sir, with this infinite subdivision of the land, there 
ean be no model farming here !” | 

“ No,” said I, “ you are quite correct іп that; but, after all, 
a contented man is the most successful of machines; and I beg 
to direct your attention to the fact, that every inch of soil in 
this country is made to bear a blade of grain.” 

This law of subdivision was the legacy of the old French 
Revolution ; and in noticing its effects in some letters which І 
wrote in 1851, I remarked that it was the greatest charter of 
equality that had ever been devised by man, and expressed my 
belief that no country could remain republican without 16. We 
have seen what has happened since in the United States, and, 
alas, we also see what is the political outlook of America to-day. 
But of that by-and-by. 

This grand law of land subdivision (through the abrogation 
of wills) was the work of the Paris republicans of 1793, and 
no king or emperor who has since succeeded them in power, 
has dared to interfere with it, Under its influence, France has 
risen to the leadership of the world in production, in manufac- 
tures, and the arts. The vast material prosperity, which has 
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been erroneously attributed to the sagacious administration of 
the Second Empire, and which, through the touchstone of the 
recent loan, surprised the world by the hidden wealth revealed 
in the pockets of the French people, is all to be credited to the 
beneficent operation of this law. The loan, doubtless, had one 
other unseen help, and that was the fact that, through the fraud- 
ulent remissions of the Imperial War Department, there had been 
only three hundred and fifty thousand military non-producers 
under arms in France during the last five years, instead of the 
seven hundred thousand for which the Empire was exacting pay 
and rations. The annual production of three hundred and fifty 
thousand men is a vast help, even to a nation of thirty millions of 
inhabitants; and thus France, in addition to the enormous bene- 
fits accruing through a more general cultivation of her soil, prof- 
ited unconsciously by the system which so enriches England and 
America—to wit, the practical reduction of her standing 
army. 
The Communists of Paris had studiously weighed these things, 
and understood thoroughly the workings and benefits of the 
law for the division of the estates of intestate proprietors. 
They and their predecessors were the true custodians and de- 
fenders of the law, but the Internationale have hit upon a mode 
by which even that beneficent law may be improved. ‘The 
amendment they propose is, that the abandoned estate (that is 
to say, abandoned, because the owner has not chosen to dispose 
of it previous to death), instead of being divided among heirs- 
at-law of the deceased, should be appropriated by the country, 
to be sold at auction, for the relief of the public treasury. At 
first sight, this seems to be a bold invasion of our ordinary no- 
tions of the rights of property ; but, on reflection, it will be seen 
that the proposed system touches no rights except those which 
have been resigned ; for the proprietor is always at liberty, even 
on his death-bed, to sell, divide, or give away the estate 
which, only through his own neglect or selfishness, may become 
subject to this new operation. This is the only amendment which 
the Internationale propose to what is obviously the best land 
system in the world; and that it is an improvement on ours, no 
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candid reasoner can doubt. I have discussed it with many 
men of wealth in Paris, and they have all admitted that the pro- 
posed amendment is good enough for them. They say that 
they have confidence enough in themselves to believe that they 
can duly establish their children previous to death, out of 
the property they have acquired; and they agree, that the 
man who is so miserly as not to do that in time, but to let death 
overtake him while still tightening his grip, is not entitled to 
much commiseration from the outside world. Besides, they also 
take the practical and selfish view, that they would rather 
than not, have the chance to profit by the negligence of those 
who аге less sagacious than themselves. 


THE LAND LAWS OF ENGLAND. 

But the best proof of the value of the French land law as a 
democratic measure, is the contrast which its results afford with the 
present condition of land tenure and land ownership in England 
and the United States. In England, through the centralizing in- 
fluences of the laws of primogeniture and entail, which tie the 
land to families and fasten its descent from eldest son to eldest 
son, the entire surface, on which so many millions of people de- 
pend for their subsistence, is owned by the ridiculously small num- 
ber of thirty-two thousand proprietors; and the number of these 
proprietors is annually decreasing, through laws which load 
the transfer of land with so much expense that it has ceased to 
become a marketable article. Indeed, it has been, for several 
years, the settled policy of the governing aristocracy of England 
to concentrate the land of the entire domain of Great Britain 
into as few hands as possible: and to this end the owners of the 
larger estates are constantly endeavoring to buy up and absorb 
the smaller ones. As an evidence of this, there were in England, 
a hundred years ago, two hundred and fifty thousand proprietors, 
or the thirty-two thousand owners of to-day. To quote from Mr. 
George Odger, who has recently contributed an able article upon 
the Land Question to the “Contemporary Review of London”: 

«А better notion of the growth of our land monopoly may 
be obtained from the following: The Earl of Breadalbane can 
ride on his own property 100 miles from his own house in a sin 
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gle direction. The Duke of Sutherland owns the county of the 
same name; this county reaches from sea to sea. The Duke of 
Richmond holds possession of 840,000 acres at Gordon Castle 
and Goodwood; and the Duke of Devonshire 96,000 acres in 
the county of Derby alone. It has been authoritatively stated 
that less than 160 persons now own one-half the land of England 
and three-fourths of Scotland. The way in which political 
power, so largely monopolized by landed proprietors, has been 
used, may be gleaned from the fact that within the last two hun- 
dred years, 7,000,000 acres of common lands have been added to 
their estates—that is, to the estates of adjoining proprietors.” 

The result of this criminal conspiracy to absorb the common 
inheritance of man is, of course, to make the working classes 
of England poorer and poorer, and to constitute the land шопор- 
olists the owners of the population of the country, as well as of 
the land. Hence, the aristocracy of Great Britain is the most 
powerful, wealthy, and well-organized in the world; and, how- 
ever much we may hear them denounce the imperial systems 
of other countries, they are the firmest supporters, nay, the chief 
reliance. of the darkest despotisms of the Continent. In like 
manner is the English Established Church the stoutest auxil- 
iary of the papacy at Rome. 

LAND LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In the United States, we have been freed by the Constitution 
from the laws of primogeniture and entail, and it was reasonably 
supposed. when this great liberation was effected, that land mo- 
nopoly, in a country so favored as ours, and withal so broad, could 
never reach a point whence it could threaten the public liberties. 
Yet we have lived to see an insurrection of landed proprietors in 
the South, who had become so rich that they no longer desired 
to remain republican; and we have before our eyes to-day, the 
fact that, in face of the principles of the American Constitution 
against land monopoly, the Congress of the United States have, 
within the last few years, donated away to railway speculators an 
amount of the national domain equal to the entire area of France. 
Railway lords are combining together to monopolize the internal 
carrying trade of the country, to an extent that will soon enable 
these conspirators to say, at what rate a bushel of wheat 
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raised in Missouri shall be eaten in New York, and what the 
West shall pay the East for the things they use and wear. The 
tariffs these monopolists will lay, will be more onerous than those 
of the government, and their combined power will be prac- 
tically greater. The worst feature of the problem is, that, when 
we turn to the only quarter potent enough to curb this rapidly- 
increasing danger, we are confronted by a Congress which 
exhibits an increasing tendency to unite with the conspirators, 
and use the public as its prey. 


MONARCHICAL ELEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The danger which now threatens the public liberties in the 
United States, and its very form of government, is the growing 
tendency to conspiracies of wealth, in the form of land, railway, 
and steamship monopolies, and moneyed corporations. It is not 
the purpose of this letter to suggest legislation on the subject; 
but it is obvious that, unless the system of land grants and special 
charters is speedily arrested, and the law of France for the sub- 
division of estates adopted, our boasted institutions will soon 
cease to be an example to mankind. Т am almost afraid to ex- 
press my conviction as to the amount of monarchical element 
that now exists in the United States. Twelve years ago a man 
would have been laughed at for saying that there was any per- 
ceptible fraction of our population in favor of abandoning 
republican for monarchical institutions. Nevertheless, we have 
seen nearly one-half of the country swing off in bulk, and enter- 


tain proposals fora king. It is the common impression of the 


nation—nay, of our lawyers—that the laws of primogeniture and 
entail have no existence within our boundaries; yet we see num- 
bers of such families as the Astors of New York carefully hiving 
their wealth, and passing it from eldest son to eldest son by Will 
--а pernicious evasion of the spirit of our institutions, which, 
if not exactly criminal, is deserving of the severest democratic 
reprobation, This evil example is being followed not only very 
generally by the ambitious families of the South, but is spread- 
ing itself of late among the wealthy people of the Northern States, 
It will be perceived, therefore, that instead of the monarchical 
Театеп of primogeniture and entail having been eradicated from 
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our land, it is spreading with а new luxuriance, and rapidly dis- 
seminating future evils 


THE INDUSTRY OF POLITICS. 


I wish I could stop here in the enumeration of the dangers 
which we have to dread; but there is one curse among us more 
immediate, more corrupting, and more certain to sap the public 
liberties than any I have glanced at. I allude to the trade of 
politics, which, under the various forms of parties inthe United 
States, has become a regular national industry, and has con- 
verted us, to a large extent, into a nation of office-seekers, or, in 
plainer words, a nation of supple-kneed, bowing, scraping, and 
time-serving courtiers; ay, courtiers. Think of that as a result- 
ing destiny for the once austere, high-spirited, democratic people 
of America! 

THE CURSE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

The fruitful source of this national deterioration is the re- 
elective feature of the Presidency of the United States. Chosen 
fora term, with the possibility of being elected again and again, 
it is the direct interest of every incumbent of the presidential 
office, to shape his course so as to keep in favor with the poli- 
ticians, instead of laboring to serve the public. To accomplish 
this object, he constantly holds himself ready, under the advise- 
ment of his party councilors, to appoint any incapable rogue to 
place, in his own personal interest, instead of selecting merely 
capable and honest men for the service of the country. The whole 
vast organization of government thus becomes a mere machine 
of party, and every piece of legislation, every public movement, 
is studied in advance, more with a view to the next presidential 
canvass than in consideration for the public good. Jefferson, 
Jackson, Henry Clay and other illustrious sages of the Republic 
saw the dangerous effects of this feature of our system, and earn- 
estly advised an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the 
reélection of a President; and of late years every aspirant to the 
presidential chair has conceded to the universal sentiment of the 
nation on this subject, by giving out that he would not be a can- 
didate a second time. In every case, however, these pledges have 
been flatly ignored, and in nearly every case the politicians have 
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succeeded in triumphing over the repugnance of the People. 
Of course, this deplorable abuse grows worse and worse as time 
runs on, and, under the increasing patronage of the White 
House, it will soon be possible for the too-powerful occupant, to 


reinstate himself as long as he may live, and be in effect a 
king. 


CORRUPTIONS FLOWING FROM THE RE-ELECTIVE PRINCIPLE. 


Under the revelations of the impeachment trial of Andrew 
Johnson, it appeared that there were 41,000 persons who, direct- 
ly or indirectly, depended upon the patronage of the President 
of the United States, For each of these persons in place there 
were five who were applicants, and quite as large a number who 
had held the place before, and hoped to hold it again. For 
this four hundred thousand men whose eyes are fixed humbly 
and worshipfully upon the central throne, there are four or five 
times as many similarly situated as to office under the sub-ma- 
chinery of the States. So here we have the enormous number 
of two millions of men, with families and relatives to the ox- 
tent of millions more, all constituting a public interest which 
is ав much of a national industry as the making of shoes, or 
the growing of wheat and corn. Unlike the latter wholesome 
industrial pursuits, however, the industry of politics in the 
United States is, as every experienced citizen well knows 
founded on the sub-industries of lying, cheating, and stealing. | 
l I wish the worst were told, but itis not ; for these corrupting 
Influences permeate every artery and section of society. They 
make us a “smart” people, liking to get money as ме can—a 
people who lay by their consciences when they attempt to trade: 
and the leaders of whose society get rich in Wall street by 
felonious deceptions; thrive at the bar by defending right or 
wrong for money ; sell justice from the bench to the highest 
bidder; and finally, forgetting God, even in religion, seek only 
Fashion at the church. Such is a true picture of the governing 
portion of America to-day. It is no fancy sketch, but a deep 
analysis. While, in Europe, the hearts of the masses are 
striving to get nearer and nearer to a pure ideal of democratic 
liberty; in the United States, the conspiracies of wealth and 
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power are leading us оп the velvet track of monarchical reaction ; 
and the most hopeful of us shudder when we reflect where it 
must stop. In European nations, where the People are unskilled 
in politics, they rise periodically against the corruption of their 
rulers, and sweep a dynasty away. For a time all goes well ; 
but by-and-by the next dynasty becomes corrupt, and that in 
turn is swept away, and again the atmosphere is cleansed. But 
let us, while we are surveying the laws of this phenomenon, 
pause for amoment to reflect, that we may ask ourselves the ques- 
tion—What is to become of that country, the tendency of whose 
laws and practices is to make the People corrupt ¢ 


FORMATION OF AN AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 


But thus far, there is nothing the matter with the great bulk 
of our people. The real trouble is, that American society is 
wrongly organized, and the wrong classes are in power. It is 
organized, in short, on the European aristocratic plan, and 1s 
more in need of the purification of a thorough revolution than 
even the society of Europe. Our railway magnates are our 
Marquises of Westminster, our Earls of Breadalbane, and our 
Dukes of Richmond; and our reéligible President is every 
inch а king. More than a king, for he has a wider power ; ала 
worse than a king, for while а hereditary monarch naturally 
feels a personal interest in maintaining the welfare of the coun- 
try, a reéligible President is ready to sacrifice any public 
measure, however necessary to good government, to secure his 
reélection. The most corrupting form of Monarchy known to 
the world is that which conceals itself in the Constitution of the 
United States, іп its failure to prohibit the reéligibility of the 
Executive. Let the new power which is coming in America 
rub out this error, and inscribe the “ One-Term Principle ” upor 
its banners. Under the Constitution thus reformed, we shall 
have Presidents whose constant impulse it will be to promote 
the public welfare, to permit honest men to remain in office, and 
to leave a good name behind them when their term is done. 
Without this chief reform, we must plunge on in corruption, 
and soon drive upon the rocks. 
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LAND REFORM. 


The other main reform we need is the adoption of the law 
of France in regard to the subdivision of the estates of deceased 
proprietors, as amended by the Internationale. This will effect- 
ually root out the seeds of primogeniture and entail, which are 
being carefully fostered by the pursé-proud aristocracy of our 
country, North and South, and will prevent the villainy of do- 
nating away the public domain to monopolists to the extent of 
empires, from plaguing us beyond one generation. The constant 
tendency of the French law is to break up large estates and re- 
distribute the land, under gentle and equitable influences, back 
among the people. Itis a law which will be acceptable to the 
rich as well as to the poor; for while, by lightening the burdens 
of taxation it practically increases the property of every pro- 
prietor, it vastly enlarges the opportunities of every landless 
man to become a proprietor himself. It is, in short, not only 
essentially a democratic law, but the very fountain of democracy 
itself; and my convictions are renewed (as expressed several 
years ago) that no country can long remain democratic or re- 
publican without it. 


THE AIMS OF THE COMMUNE. 


Т have now sketched, and I believe with fairness, the pur- 
poses and acts of the Commune; and, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain them, the principles of the Internationale. I have 
shown the first to have been actuated by the noblest motives, 
characterized by the purest conduct, and butchered at the shrine 
of liberty unconvicted of a crime. I have examined the second, 
not with the eyes of a man who hates the poor, but of one who 
loves his race. Ihave found them to be as honest as their labor, 
aiming only to liberate mankind from the tyranny of kings, 
and from that false condition of society which confers all the 
rewards of life upon the few to impose all the hardships and 
sacrifices on the many. I found their creed to be: 1. The frater- 
nity of mankind, to be regarded as a principle paramount to the 
geographical boundaries of nations. 2. The abolishment of war 
asa mode of settling national disputes, and the consequent abol- 
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ishment of the death penalty in any form. 3. Тһе federative 
principle to be applicable to all States, and to be maintained on 
а system of international arbitration. 4. The resumption by the 
State (as the custodian of Nature) of all property relinquished by 
the death of the proprietor, in order that it may be redistrib- 
uted (through public sale and deposit in the public treasury) to 
the succeeding generation. 5. The abolition of all monopolies 
founded upon special legislative charters. 6. Universal suffrage. 
7. Marriage contracts to be simplified to a formal acknowledg- 
ment before a magistrate; and 8. The trade of public prostitution 
to be prohibited by a rigorous application of industrial penal- 
ties. 


AMERICAN AND FRENCH POLITICIANS COMPARED, 


These are the main doctrines of the Internationale. Will 
any one assume that they do not form a better programme for 
the organization of society than the heinous system under which 
the world rots and groans to-day? Will it be pretended that 
the miserable slaves of politics in the United States—I mean the 
hundreds of thousands of poor party dogs who sniff about the 
public offices for crumbs, who daily crawl on their bellies for 
some place-giver’s smile, and who dare not utter an independent 
thought, or, indeed, to speak at all, except at their patron’s nod ; 
I say, will it be pretended that the shoulders of such creatures 
as these are a safer foundation for the support of a republican 
State, than the honest artisans who fought for the Commune in 
Paris, and who died for their principles at the barricades ? 
Think of our bending parasites, in contrast with Delescluze and 
his heroic comrades, who, excelling all previous example, even of 
the stern Roman days, with their useless swords put by, and 
their breasts laid bare, calmly exposed themselves to the fusil- 
lade of their barbaric foes, with the text of Liberty upon their 
lips—and say which are the fittest to preserve the virtue of a 
State! Is it not more likely that the spirit of Liberty, which now 
finds its most numerous worshippers in Europe, will again cross 
the waters, to rekindle its dying fires in America, and save us 
from the new slavery which, under the present descending pro- 
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gress of affairs, must be regarded as inevitable? The only power 
which can do this for us must spring from the unpolluted source 
which has never held power beftore—from the banded workmen 
of the New World—the Internationale. It is already preparing 
for its task, and its first care must be to beware of accepting the 
old hacks of party among its councilors or chiefs. The day of 
deliverance is at hand, old things must pass away, and all things 
must be made new. 

It may be thought that I am attributing an undue import- 
ance to the Internationale, and crediting it with too great a 
forwardness toward the objects of its mission; but everything 
on this side of the Atlantic justifies my expectations. Since the 
great crimes of Prussia in plundering Denmark, surprising Aus- 
tria, and secretly plotting a system of universal armament 
(which enabled her to deluge France with bayonets, and must 
have the effect of refeudalizing Europe on the basis of the Mid- 
dle Ages), the masses of all the Continental States have been 
pouring into the organization. Steam, the Electric Telegraph, 
the rapid progress of science, and those suggestive convocations 
ot the mechanic arts known as the World’s Fairs, where the 
genius and labor of man sate installed in their true supremacy, 
have, during the last twenty years, done more to set the Euro- 
pean masses to thinking in their own behalf, than in a hundred 
years before. 


THE CRIME OF BISMARCK. 


The organization of the Internationale, however, has been 
more accelerated, during the last five years, by the audacious 
crime of Bismarck, in endeavoring to roll civilization back and 
set the world again on bayonets, than by any other influence. 
It has forced every man to think, and it has at the same time 
made every man afraid. The People of Europe have at last 
discovered that the natural instinct which is known as love of 
country, has been artificially and craftily developed by the mon- 
archists, in order that the trade of murder may be universally 
instituted in the interest of kings. Hence the text of the Inter- 
nationale as to Ше“ fraternization” of mankind, and hence Ше 
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assumption of the Commune that Ше casting down of the Col- 
umn of Vendome, that symbol of war and murder, indicated 
that there was to be a new patriotism for the future—a patriot- 
ism which should overflow the mere geographical boundaries 
which marked the ebbs and flows of war, and be co-extensive 
with the fraternal pulsations of the human race, That 


LESSON OF THE COLUMN 
was not lost upon the masses of Europe, nor yet upon the Ger- 
man mind, while a vastly accelerated activity of all the affiliated 
societies sprang ‘rom the fallof the Commune. Meetings of the 
Internationale are now being held, under various titles and рге- 


texts, all over Europe. The most notable of these took place. 


in London a few weeks ago, though it had been forbidden by 
formal notice of the authorities, backed by an array of nearly 
four thousand policemen and a large reserve of military. The 
first thing, which the first speaker said to the tens of thousands 
of people who were swarming around him, was: “ We are here 
to-night because the government has forbidden us to come.” 
That was 


THE FINISHING STROKE 
to the present government of Great Britain; and when the 
Internationale are ready to proceed further, they will puff the 
form of that government away. It is announced, in the Presse of 
this city, that the Internationale of Brussels will give a banquet 
on the 24th of this month (September, 1871) to féte the anniver- 
sary of the foundation of that Society, and their advertisement 
states that one of their objects is “to protest against Ше celebra- 
tion of the September festivals in Belgium, and to efface the 
lugubrious recollection of the demarcations of frontiers, which 
impound peoples in the ‘vain name of country,’ in armed groups, 
always ready to devour each other at the slightest warlike whim 
of their royal masters.” It is plain from this, and from all other 
signs, that the true hope of France lies, not in the reorganization 
of her military system, and the increase of her army to the Prus- 
sian standard, but in the Internationale. She had better dismiss all 
of her soldiers, and send them to the plough; then address her- 
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self, through her people, to the masses of Germany and England, 
and see whether by taking hold of hands they cannot heave off 
the superincumbent mass of steel which a handful of despots 
have imposed upon their chests. One broad respiration, and 
the world is free. France will then flow back to her natural 
boundaries, through the votes of her communities, and the 
harsh memories of war will be fraternally effaced. If we are to 
have an era of universal bayonets instead of universal suffrage, 
let the bayonets for once exercise the privilege of thinking; 
and then the kings will disappear. 


MONARCHICAL ALLIANCE AGAINST DEMOCRACY. 

That the despotic Powers of Europe do not underrate the 
importance of the Intenationale, and are prepared to grapple 
with it, is evident from a variety of signs that appear in the 
journals of the day. The perfidious government of M. Thiers 
purposes, through its Minister of Justice, to make membership 
in it, or in any other secret association, a penal offence. The 
correspondent of the London Times, writing from Salzburg on 
September 7th, on the subject of the meeting at that place of 
Bismarck and Beust, and the Austrian and Prussian Emperors, 
says: “One of the subjects discussed by the Austrian and Ger- 
man statesmen was the International Society, as much with the 
object of defence against its machinations, should necessity arise, 
as with the view of possibly arriving at a positive solution of 
social questions.” And the Courrier Diplomatique of the same 
date publishes the following news: “At Salzburg, Count de 
Beust and Prince de Bismarck have resolved to maintain the 
peace of Europe against all aggressors. A protocol has been 
signed concerning measures to be taken against the Interna- 
tionale; other Powers will be invited to give in their ad- 
hesion.” 

REMEDY FOR WAR. 

In the face of these signs, it isto be hoped that the crisis will 
soon come, and that the result of it will be a pact of fraternal 
republics, founded on ‘universal suffrage, among which the 
heaviest crime will be the attempt to raise a military force. A 
crime not to be punished by the penalty of war, but by the ex- 
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clusion of the offender from commercial intercourse with the 
rest, until he shall conform to the peaceful regulation of the 
whole, A decree of this sort would be more terrible to the de- 
linquent nation than a visitation of armed legions, for it would 
operate instanter in the stoppage of all his trade, and thus 
bring the interest, as well as the common sense, of every citizen 
to bear in protest against the beligerent action of his govern- 
mert. Surely this peaceful principle of coercion, in the form 
of Non-INTERCOURSE, is more worthy of the civilization of the 
age, than the barbaric diplomacy of war. 

This sublime result accomplished, the French maiden will 
not have sung in vain— 


“ If I were queen of France, ог, much better, Pope of Rome, 
Td have no fighting men abroad, no weeping maids at home; 
All the world should be at peace, and if kings would show their might, 
Let those who make the quarrels be the only ones to fight.” 


G. W. 


